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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office’ of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international {affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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U.S. Policy Toward China, 1949-50 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
Ambassador-at-Large 


On October 3 and 4, Ambassador Jessup ap- 
peared before a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee created to consider 
his nomination to be a U.S. representative to the 
siath session of the U.N. General Assembly which 
opens at Paris November 6. In the course of his 
testimony, Ambassador Jessup made the following 
statement on US. policy toward China: 


In the summer of 1949, the Secretary of State 
invited Everett Case, president of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and Raymond Fosdick, former president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, to devote some time 
in the Department as consultants. He asked them 
to work with me in a general examination of prob- 
lems confronting the United States throughout 
Asia. In his letter of August 23, 1949, to Messrs. 
Case and Fosdick (made public in State Depart- 
ment Press Release No. 647) Secretary Acheson 
said, “We desire every possible assistance in reach- 
ing wise conclusions regarding the policies which 
the United States should follow in promoting the 
interests of this country.” He said that all the 
resources and personnel of the Department would 
be at their disposal and continued: “I hope you 
will also seek the views of other competent per- 
sons in civilian and official life and weigh all opin- 
ions which you can assemble within the physical 
limitations of the time which you are able to de- 
vote to this problem.” Accordingly, on August 
18 I wrote a letter to a considerable number of 
individuals who had either had extensive personal 
experience in the Far East or who had made a 
special study of the area or some part of it. On 
behalf of Mr. Fosdick, Mr. Case, and myself, I 
invited a summary of their views on the objectives 
of U.S. policy. I will file with the committee a 
copy of this letter together with a list of those 
who submitted memoranda. The list was pub- 
lished in State Department Press Release No. 491 
of May 12, 1950. We intended to draw up a list 
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which might elicit many different points of view, 
and I believe we succeeded. For example, the list 
included former Ambassador William Bullitt and 
former Under Secretary Castle, former Ambassa- 
dor Stanley Hornbeck, former Under Secretary 
Grew, Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, and a number 
of people in the academic world, including Prof. 
Owen Lattimore, as well as former President 
Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins, Prof. Hugh 
Borte, and others. After we had examined these 





Memorandum From Secretary Acheson 
to Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup 


Ambassador Jessup, at his second appearance 
before the Senate Foreign Relations subcommit- 
tee on October 4, read the following memorandum 
before proceeding to his prepared statement on 
U.S. policy toward China: 

JuLy 18, 1949 


You will please take as your assumption that 
it is a fundamental decision of American policy 
that the United States does not intend to permit 
further extension of Communist domination on 
the Continent of Asia or in the Southeast Asia 
area. Will you please draw up for me possible 
programs of action relating to various specific 
areas not now under Communist control in Asia 
under which the United States would have the 
best chance of achieving this purpose. These 
programs should contain proposed courses of 
action, steps to be taken in implementing such 
programs, estimate of cost to the U.S., and the 
extent to which U.S. forces would or would not 
be involved. I fully realize that when these pro- 
posals are received it may be obvious that cer- 
tain parts thereof would not be within our capa- 
bilities to put into effect, but what I desire is the 
examination of the problem on the general as- 
sumptions indicated above in order to make ab- 
solutely certain that we are neglecting no oppor- 
tunity that would be within our capabilities to 
achieve the purpose of halting the spread of 
totalitarian communism in Asia. 


DEAN ACHESON 
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memoranda, we decided that it would be useful 
to bring together a group of people for a 3-day 
conference in the Department. This decision was 
in line with the policy of the Department’s Office 
of Public Affairs which has arranged similar con- 
ferences on a number of different subjects. Since 
we were still anxious to get as many views as pos- 
sible the list of persons invited to the round table 
conference, which was held on October 6 through 
8, 1949, included only a few of those who had 
been asked to submit memoranda. I will submit 
to the committee the full list of those who attended 
the round table and a list of additional persons 
who were invited but were unable to attend. This 
list was published in State Department Press Re- 
lease No. 491 of May 12, 1950. The committee will 
notice on examining the list that it included people 
from the academic world, former Government ofli- 
cials and diplomats, representatives of banking 
and business, and a representative of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. The invitations to 
these people were contained in telegrams sent by 
the Secretary of State. Those invited were told 
that the Department would pay their travel ex- 
penses and a per diem. I had expected to act as 
chairman throughout the conference but my duties 
in New York as a member of the delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly made it impossible for me 
to attend throughout. Mr. Fosdick presided when 
I was not there. I chaired the discussion on Octo- 
ber 7. I conceived my role to be solely that of 
chairman. The purpose of the conference was to 
obtain the views of the outside participants and 
I carefully avoided intruding any ideas of my own. 
I raised various points for discussion and asked 
questions designed to bring out all points of view. 

In accordance with the practice in such consul- 
tations, all of the participants were assured that 
the discussion was confidential and would not be 
made public. This is considered necessary in such 
meetings in order to assure complete freedom of 
expression. I should like to repeat that the list 
of persons invited to submit memoranda, as well 
as the list of persons invited to the conference, 
was drawn up with a view to eliciting as many 
different opinions as possible. President Case, 
Dr. Fosdick, and I had no thesis to prove or to 
sustain. In most instances we had no advance 
information concerning the specific views of the 
participants but endeavored by covering the cate- 
gories to which I have referred to get a repre- 
sentative group. 

I should also like to point out that neither the 
memoranda nor the discussions in the round table 
conference “made policy.” In addition to these 
contacts we discussed matters with many officers of 
the State Department, with members of both 
Houses of Congress, and with other individuals. 
The consultants did not make a report. In his 
public letter of August 23 to which I have already 
referred, Secretary Acheson said: 
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I shall not ask you to present a report, but I do count 
on you from time to time as your study progresses to 
confer fully and frankly with me and with the other 
principal officers of the Department so that we may have 
the benefit of your views in framing recommendations 
which I shall make to the President and discuss with 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Senator McCarthy’s statement that Mr. Latti- 
more wrote “secret advice and instructions” to me 
in connection with my trip through Asia in early 
1950 is completely false. It is apparent that he 
has attempted to place this misinterpretation on 
one of the 31 memoranda which I have described. 

Recent public discussions of this matter have 
focused largely on the question of the policy of the 
United States with respect to the recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime. I should accord- 
ingly like to lay before the committee a statement 
in regard to this policy. I shall first summarize 
the main points in connection with this problem 
and then go into some detail on a chronological 
basis. 

First then, by way of summary : 


1. The United States has never considered the recog- 
nition of Communist China; it has continued to recog- 
nize the National Government of China. 

2. The United States has consistently asserted its 
influence against the recognition of Communist China 
by other governments. ‘ 

3. The United States has consistently supported the 
National Government of China as the representative of 
China in the United Nations and has opposed the seating 
of representatives of Peiping. 

4. The United States has never agreed with any other 
government that the United States would under any given 
circumstances recognize Communist China. 

5. The United States has never expressed its approval 
or concurrence with the action taken by any other gov- 
ernment in recognizing Communist China. 

6. The Department of State has never recommended to 
the President or to the National Security Council that 
the United States recognize Communist China. 


The actual history of the matter has been as 
follows: 

The capture of the Nationalist capital of Nan- 
king in April 1949 by Chinese Communist forces 
and indications that they might soon form a so- 
called national government led the Department of 
State on May 6, 1949, to instruct the U.S. Em- 
bassies in London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, the 
Hague, Ottawa, Lisbon, and Canberra, to take up 
the subject with the Foreign Ministers of those 
Governments, emphasizing (1) the disadvantages 
of initiating any moves toward recognition or 
giving the impression through statements by their 
officials that any approach 4 the Chinese Com- 
munists seeking recognition would be welcomed, 
and (2) the desirability of concerned Western 
Powers adopting a common front in this regard. 

The prompt response was in general support 
of this position. An informal agreement was 
reached that the concerned nations would consult 
among themselves before taking any further ac- 
tion on the question of recognition. A number of 
other countries were informed from time to time 
of this informal agreement. 
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On July 1, 1949, the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, in a letter to Senator Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, taking note that the question of recognition 
of a Communist regime in China had been raised 
on the floor of the Senate, gave assurances that 
if and when the question of recognition arises, the 
Foreign Relations Committee would be consulted 
concerning the facts involved and the courses of 
action being considered. This understanding has 
been scrupulously carried out. 

In his press and radio news conferences of 
August 5 and August 24, 1949, the Secretary of 
State publicly reiterated his assurances that the 
Department would engage in the closest consulta- 
tion with the committees of Congress if this sub- 
ject should come up for decision. 

In mid-September 1949, the question of recog- 
nition was discussed at the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom and France with 
the Secretary of State. Mr. Acheson outlined the 
reasons why the United States would not recog- 
nize the Chinese Communists in the existing cir- 
cumstances. Foreign Minister Bevin pledged 
caution on the part of the United Kingdom, But 
indicated the British might find it necessary to 
take different action. Foreign Minister Schuman 
indicated premature recognition of the Commu- 
ists was out of the question for France. 

On October 1, 1949, Mao Tse-tung proclaimed 
the establishment of the “People’s Republic of 
China.” The Soviet Union extended recognition 
the next day. Six of its satellites followed. 

At his press and radio news conference on 
October 12, 1949, Secretary Acheson restated the 
main tests which the United States believed should 
be applied to the question on recognition of gov- 
ernments, as follows: 


(1) That it control the country that it claimed to 
control ; 

(2) That it recognize its international obligations; and 

(3) That it rule with the acquiescence of the people 
who were ruled. 


On that same day the Department of State, in 
an instruction to 27 diplomatic and consular es- 
tablishments abroad and to the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations, restated the U.S. Government 

osition of non-recognition, for use should any 
oreign government Erst raise the question with 
our representative or if they had reason to believe 
that the foreign government to which they were 
accredited might contemplate independent action 
to recognize without prior consultation. 

On November 1, 1949, the British Government 
informed this Government of the views which were 
influencing it toward early recognition of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime and requested consulta- 
tion with this Government on the basis of its 
appraisal of the situation. The British gave their 
own conclusion that recognition should be 
accorded. 

Looking toward the forthcoming meeting in 
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Paris, during the second week in November 1949, 
of the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States, the i rye of 
State sought to determine the attitudes of other 
countries with primary interests in Asia. In gen- 
eral, almost all of the countries friendly to the 
United States continued to support our view, in 
theory at least. Certain governments, however, 
had replied to the Chinese Communist bid for 
recognition in a way and in terms which could 
be interpreted as departing from the agreed policy 
of holding prior consultation and making no haste. 
No government had stated categorically that it 
would not recognize the Communists. On the con- 
trary, the general attitude was that recognition 
would be dependent upon certain factors such as 
protection of trade interests, protection of the 
borders of neighboring states, the regime’s will- 
ingness to accept its international obligations, or 
questions connected with the vague term “timing.” 

During the meeting of the three Foreign Minis- 
ters in Paris on November 10, 1949, Mr. Acheson 
referred to the agreement among the Western 
Powers to consult regarding recognition and to 
follow a common line, and pointed out that the 
U.S. position was that the Communists must ap- 
proach a certain standard of international be- 
havior before recognition could be considered. 

On November 28, 1949, the British informed us 
of the results of a meeting between the Foreign 
Minister and the High Commissioners of the Com- 
monwealth governments in London on the subject 
of recognition. The differences of views at that 
meeting among the Commonwealth nations were 
on timing rather than on principle. 

We learned almost immediately that India ex- 

ected to extend recognition some time between 
eames 15 and December 25. That Government, 
on November 21, 1949, outlined its view to us 
in favor of recognition. 

On December 9, 1949, the Secretary of State 
communicated orally to the British Ambassador 
this Government’s views regarding the British po- 
sition set forth in its memorandum of eat 
1. Mr. Acheson’s general conclusion was that this 
was not the time to give any consideration to 
recognition. 

On December 16, 1949, the British Foreign Min- 
ister in a personal message to the Secretary of 
State informed him of a Cabinet decision in prin- 
ciple to extend recognition, indicating the action 
would be taken in early January and restating the 
British reasons for the action. 

Mr. Acheson replied to Mr. Bevin in a personal 
message on December 23, thanking him for the 
frank exchange of views and pointing out that 
there was nothing more he could add in the nature 
of comment to the views which had previously 
been stated by this Government in Washington 
and Paris. He pointed out to Mr. Bevin that we 
might find it desirable at the time of the British 
announcement to make a statement of our own 
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reasons as to why we consider it unwise to recog- 
nize the Communists. Mr. Acheson also expressed 
regret that the British Government had decided to 
recognize, pointing out that he had hoped a com- 
mon course of action could be followed and reiter- 
ating the hope that a common course could be fol- 
lowed in all other matters of mutual concern in 
the Far East. 

On December 30, 1949, India announced its rec- 
ognition. The United Kingdom took the same ac- 
tion on January 6, 1950. The British announce- 
ment said they were “ready to establish diplomatic 
relations on the basis of equality, mutual benefit, 
and mutual respect for territory and sovereignty 
and are prepared to exchange diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with the Central Peoples Government.” 
The Chinese Communists have never reciprocated 
this recognition. 

On January 14, 1950, the Chinese Communists 
seized U.S. consular property in Peiping, and the 
United States announced that it took a very seri- 
ous view of this action and accordingly was with- 
drawing all official U.S. personnel from Commu- 
nist China. The Communists had been advised of 
this intended action if they should carry through 
their threats to seize the property. 

At his press and radio news conference on Jan- 
uary 18, 1950, Mr. Acheson stated that the seizure 
of U.S. property in Peiping had a very immediate 
effect on the question of recognition and that the 
question of recognition could not come up or be 
considered. 

With a view to keeping friendly governments in- 
formed of the recent development and with a view 
to pointing up our belief that recognition of the 
Communists or any change in the existing position 
regarding diplomatic relations with the Sateni- 
ist Government would be premature, the Depart- 
ment instructed a number of its missions abroad to 
bring this Government’s position again to the at- 
tention of foreign governments. 

During the months which followed, the Depart- 
ment received many letters from American citizens 
on the question of recognition. Many of these 
urged that we accord recognition and many others 
took the opposite view. The following statement, 
taken from a letter of May 9, 1950, is typical of 
what was said by the Department in reply to this 
correspondence : 


Recognition on Chinese terms would net only short-term 
and illusory advantages at the expense of our long-term 
interests. The United States Government is therefore 
unable at the present time to give active consideration to 
the recognition of the Chinese Communist regime. 


The attack upon the Republic of Korea on June 
25, 1950 further aggravated the situation and con- 
stituted sdditinnal teanedt for our non-recognition 
policy since it was readily apparent that the Chi- 
nese Communists were providing material and 
manpower to the North Koreans. 

Under the existing circumstances, it is apparent 
that recognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
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cannot be a subject for consideration by this Goy- 
ernment. 

On the question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations, I believe that it is unnecessary for 
me to go through the matter in detail since it was 
very fully covered by Secretary Acheson in his 
testimony in the Hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Forei 
Relations last June.1_ He then pointed out that the 

uestion of Chinese representation had arisen in 
UN. organs 77 times, and that in 76 of those cases 
the U.S. view that the Chinese Nationalist repre- 
sentative should be seated and that the Chinese 
Communist representative should not be seated 
prevailed. (He pointed out that in the one case 
in which contrary action was taken over U.S. op- 
position, namely in the Universal Postal Union, 
the action had been reversed at a subsequent ses- 
sion.) Since Secretary Acheson’s testimony, nine 
additional cases of the same kind have arisen and 
in each one of those cases the United States has 
sustained the same point of view and that point of 
view has prevailed. 

I participated in the formulation of this policy 
of non-recognition of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime. I believe it is a sound policy and the policy 
which best serves the interests of the United States. 
During 1949 and early 1950 when the question of 
the recognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
was being discussed in various quarters, it was 
true that different people had different views just 
as different governments had different views. ‘The 
fact that an individual American disagreed with 
me and believed that we should recognize the 
Chinese Communists did not seem to me at the 
time and does not seem to me now proof that he 
was a Communist any more than I thought the 
British Government, much as I regretted its action 
in recognizing the Peiping regime, was a Soviet 
satellite. I can recall that in some of the discus- 
sions which I had with various individuals during 
that period we discussed the traditional recogni- 
tion policy of the United States. This was one of 
the subjects in which I had been much interested 
during my academic career as a teacher of inter- 
national law at Columbia University. It is quite 
possible that in some such conversations—although 
I recall no particular one at the moment—I ma 
have described the so-called de facto theory whic 
the United States at times had followed. This 
theory was based on the notion that the decision 
whether or not to recognize a new government 
should be based on the factual circumstance of its 
exercising governmental authority in the country 
in question and that recognition should not be 
withheld as a means of exerting pressure or as an 
instrument of policy. It is quite possible that 
after the British Government extended recogni- 
tion I may have said that the British Government 
was proceeding on this factual theory and that 


its recognition did not indicate that it approved 


1 BULLETIN of June 18, 1951, p. 963. 
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the Chinese Communist regime. So far as the 

olicy of the United States is concerned, however, 
it seemed to me clear in the first place that the 
Communist regime did not even meet the test of 
factual control. Moreover, it failed to meet the 
other two tests which the United States follows in 
connection with recognition ; namely, that the gov- 
ernment recognizes its international obligations 
and that it rules with the acquiescence of the 
people who are ruled. In my mind, therefore, the 
point was never reached at which even under the 
traditional tests the question of recognition by the 
U.S. Government ever arose. Moreover, it seemed 
to me clear that, in view of the general attitude 
taken by the Peiping authorities in regard to 
American nationals and American interests and 
its general international obligations, and in view 
of its subservience to Moscow, the extension of 
recognition could not be considered. It may well 
be that in various conversations in which f tock 
part the question was raised regarding the future— 
what would the United States do about recogni- 
tion if the Chinese Government met our traditional 
tests, that is if it actually had control of all of 
China, if it ruled with the acquiescence of the 
Chinese people, and if it demonstrated that it 
would carry out all its international obligations, 
including the abandonment of its typically Com- 
munist policy of direct and indirect aggression ? 
In answering such a question we must remem- 
ber in the first place that no foreign policy is 
settled for eternity. Foreign policy is designed 
to serve the interests of the United States in the 
world situation which it faces from time to time. 
If facts and situations change, policies are re- 
examined to see if they still serve our interests. 
If it should appear that the facts on which our 
non-recognition of the Peiping regime have 
changed, the situation would be discussed by the 
ag | of State with the committees of Congress 
in accordance with his repeated statements. Un- 
der the existing circumstances as I have stated, 
recognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
cannot be a subject for consideration by this Gov- 
ernment. 


Release Requested on Round Table 
Discussions of China Policy 


[Released to the press October 5] 


The Department this afternoon sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the 25 consultants who attended 
a round table to discuss United States policy to- 
ward China at the Department of State on October 
6,7, 8, 1949: 


The round table discussions on problems of U.S. 
Policy Toward China, held in the Department of 
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State on October 6, 7, and 8, 1949, were stated at 
the time to be on an informal and confidential 
basis, with the transcript of the discussion to be 
made available only to officers in the Department 
concerned with that policy. The Department has 
made every effort up to the present time to main- 
tain the integrity of that understanding. As you 
have undoubtedly noticed, there has been extensive 
reference in the press and before committees of 
Congress to those meetings and numerous asser- 
tions concerning the nature of the statements by 
the various participants. The Department has re- 
ceived requests from several of the participants, 
from Members of Congress, and from the press to 
make public the transcript of the discussions. 
Will you please wire immediately collect your 
views on a possible public release of the transcript 
of the discussion at the meetings. 


List of Consultants 


Joseph W. Ballantine, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bernard Brodie, Department of International Relations, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Claude A. Buss, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Kenneth Colegrove, Department of Political Science, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II1. 

Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

John W. Decker, International Missionary Council, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

John K. Fairbank, Committee on International and Re- 
gional Studies, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William R. Herod, Nato, % American Embassy, London, 
England. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, Department of Government, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Benjamin H. Kizer, Graves, Kizer, and Graves, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Owen Lattimore, Director, Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ernest B. MacNaughton, Chairman of the Board, First Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oreg. 

George C. Marshall, Dodona Manor, Leesburg, Va. 

J. Morden Murphy, Assistant Vice President, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Nathaniel Peffer, Department of Public Law and Govern- 
ment, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Harold S. Quigley, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, Department of Far Eastern 
Languages, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William S. Robertson, President, American and Foreign 
Power Company, New York, N. Y. 

John D. Rockefeller, 3d, President, Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger, American Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene Staley, Executive Director, World Affairs Council 
of Northern California, San Francisco, Calif. 

Harold Stassen, President, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Talbot, Institute of Current World Affairs, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

George B. Taylor, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Harold M. Vinacke, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Statements Relating to Mr. Stassen’s Testimony 
Before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 


Following are texts of oral statements by 
Michael J. McDermott, special assistant for Press 
Relations, regarding testimony made by Harold E. 
Stassen on October 1 before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. 

The first statement was made on October 2 and 
released to the press on the same date; the second 
statement was made at a press and radio news 
conference on October 3. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 2 


I have been getting questions all day about the 
testimony yesterday of Harold Stassen and his 
allegations, which summarized were: 


1. That Secretary Acheson, according to the 
late Senator Vandenberg, proposed in November 
1950, the cutting off of aid to Nationalist China 
in a dramatic move “toward world peace.” 

2. That at the October 1949 round table, [Owen ] 
Lattimore and Lawrence K. Rosinger headed the 
“prevailing group” which recommended the rec- 
ognition of Red China at an early date and other 
moves favorable to Red China. 

3. That the State Department tended to “im- 
plement” the “Lattimore-Rosinger recommenda- 
tions” and to ignore those presented by Mr. Stassen 
and others. 

4. That Ambassador Jessup, who presided at 
some of the meetings, told Mr. Stassen, who ap- 
pealed to him against the “recommendations” of 
the “prevailing group,” that there was “greater 
logic” on the Lattimore side. 


In taking them up, one by one, with respect to 
the allegations of Mr. Stassen that Secretary Ache- 
son a Ambassador Jessup at a White House 
are the cutting off of aid to Nation- 
alist China in a dramatic move “toward world 
peace,” I fear that Mr. Stassen’s memory is play- 
ing him tricks. An exhaustive search of the rec- 
ords has been made and no record can be found 
of any such meeting ever having taken place. 
Secretary Acheson has no recollection of such a 
meeting. Ambassador Jessup has no recollection 
of such a meeting. We have checked the records 
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at the White House thoroughly. We have checked 
the Secretary’s records and find nothing. 

Moreover, there has never been any proposal to 
abolish economic aid to Nationalist China by Sec- 
retary Acheson, by Ambassador Jessup, or by any 
other authorized official of the Department of 
State. Insofar as military aid is concerned, this 
was covered by the President’s statement of Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, and exhaustively covered by Secre- 
tary Acheson and others during the course of the 
MacArthur hearings. 

2. About the “prevailing group”: While the 
Department must, in fairness to the confidential 
pledge given participants in the round table, 
adhere to that pledge, it can state—following a 
close study of the stenographic transcript—the 
following: 

Eighteen members of the panel spoke on the 
subject of recognition of Red China. Of these, 
two—Messrs. atthonee and Rosinger—recom- 
mended that recognition be extended to Red China. 
The consensus among 11 others was that the situ- 
ation obtaining at that time (1949) was such that 
recognition could not be withheld for an indefinite 
period. In general, they expressed the view that 
this was largely a matter of timing in the light of 
future developments. Five, including Mr. Stassen, 
recommended that recognition not be considered 
at that time. 

3. Mr. Stassen’s allegation that the Department 
tended to implement what he (Stassen) refers to 
as “the Lattimore-Rosinger recommendations” not 
only is not confirmed by history, but history proves 
that the policy of the Department tended in the 
opposite direction. One may quibble over impres- 
sions, but there is no quibbling with facts. These 
are: 

The United States has not recognized Red 
China. As you gentlemen know, the Secretary 
at various press conferences stated that nothing 
would be done with respect to that question with- 
out full consultation with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. Similar assurances were 
given the committees themselves. 


Mr. Stassen admits that the point in the “Latti- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1950, p. 79. 
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more-Rosinger proposal” regarding U.S. recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communists was not 
implemented. He charges that a “collateral Latti- 
more proposal” that this country encourage the 
British and others to give that recognition was 
carried out. This charge is absolutely without 
basis in fact. The record shows that this Govern- 
ment not only made it clear to the British Govern- 
ment that in the U.S. view recognition of Com- 
munist China was unwise and could not be given 
consideration by the United States, but it repeat- 
edly instructed U.S. diplomatic representatives 
abroad to make this view known to governments 
to which they were accredited. 

Another point which, according to Mr. Stassen, 
was proposed by Lattimore and Rosinger and, by 
implication, adopted by the State Department was 
that “it should be U.S. policy to turn Formosa 
over to the Chinese Communist Government.” It 
has at no time been U.S. policy to turn Formosa 
over to the Chinese Communists and the Depart- 
ment of State has at no time suggested or advo- 
cated this policy. 

Here again the facts of history refute such an 
implication. As the Secretary and others pointed 
out in great detail during the course of the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, the policy of this Government 
was to prevent the fall of Formosa to the Chinese 
Reds. The decision of the Joint Chiefs, however, 
was that no U.S. Forces should be used in this 
undertaking and that, therefore, the implementa- 
tion of this policy must rest upon diplomatic and 
economic means. 

Under the circumstances set forth by the Presi- 
dent in his statement of January 5, 1950, and 
subsequently set forth in greater detail, a decision 
was made not to provide additional military aid 
to Formosa. The accent there is on the word 
“additional”—not to provide additional military 
aid to Formosa. However, existing programs of 
military assistance were continued to completion 
and the press carried stories and photographs of 
shipments of military supplies under existing pro- 
grams shortly following the President’s statement. 

Until the assignment of the Seventh Fleet to the 
protection of Formosa, and the provision of addi- 
tional military aid to Nationalist Forces on the 
island, the policy of preventing the fall of Formosa 
to Communist hands was pressed with vigor 
through diplomatic and economic means. The in- 
disputable facts are that Formosa remains in 
Nationalist hands and that the United States lent 
diplomatic, economic, and military aid in assuring 
the retention of the island in Nationalist hands. 

Nor is there any basis in fact for the implication 
by Mr. Stassen that “it should be U.S. policy to 

ermit the Chinese Communists to take Hong 
ong if they insisted.” _I can state categorically 
that this has never been U.S. policy and the State 
Department has never advocated that it should be. 

Now, with respect to “breaking the Chinese 

blockade,” I think you gentlemen are fully aware 
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of our position on that. The port-closure orders of 
the Chinese National Government did not meet the 
legal requirements of a blockade and the United 
States did not recognize it as such. Moreover, 
the Chinese National Government itself did not 
claim that it constituted a blockade. 

The U.S. Government, in accordance with its 
obligations to protect American shipping, pro- 
tested to the Chinese Government certain cases 
in which it considered these rights violated. How- 
ever, and I should like particularly to emphasize 
this: The U.S. Government repeatedly warned 
American masters of the danger of entering 
“closed ports” and in practice followed the general 
policy of doing nothing to lessen the effectiveness 
of the Chinese Government’s port-closure order. 

4. That Ambassador Jessup, who presided at 
some of the meetings, told Stassen, who appealed 
to him against the recommendations of the “pre- 
vailing group,” that there was “greater logic” 
on the Lattimore side: With respect to that, Am- 
bassador Jessup has no recollection of ever hav- 
ing made any such remark. When questioned 
about this, Ambassador Jessup pointed out that 
the purpose of the round table was to get the in- 
dependent views of a well-rounded group of con- 
sultants with varying points of view. Accordingly 
he did not consider it appropriate, nor did he ex- 
press any opinions, regarding the views expressed 
by individual members of the panel. 

Mr. Stassen, by implication, alleges the adop- 
tion by the Department of other points which he 
described as the Lattimore “proposals.” These 
were that Asia should be considered as a long- 
term problem to be studied and deferred, that pri- 
ority be given to Europe, and that aid to Asia not 
be started until after long and careful study. 

The record is clear that the United States has 
exercised, and is now exercising through the Mar- 
shall Plan, Nato, and the European Defense Force, 
its leadership in welding the forces of free Europe 
against the threat of Soviet aggression. But that 
does not for an instant mean that it has adopted a 
policy of deferring coming to grips with the prob- 
lems of Asia. You will recall the efforts of the 
administration, and particularly of Secretary 
Acheson, in getting through the Congress the Aid 
Bill for Korea. You will recall that that bill was 
defeated in the House over the vehement pro- 
testations of the Secretary. It was subsequently 

assed. You will recall the Griffin Mission to the 
Philippines and Southeast Asia in the spring of 
1950 in preparation for a program of economic aid 
to the countries of that area. You will also recall 
the Mpar Mission to the same area in the summer 
of 1950. 

Again Mr. Stassen implies that U.S. policy was 
based on the assumption that the Russian Com- 
munists were not as aggressive as Hitler and 
would not be apt to take direct military action to 
expand their empire. This implication is refuted 
by the facts. The Marshall Plan, the Nato, Mpap, 
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the security treaties with the Philippines, with 
Australia, and New Zealand, the bilateral agree- 
ment with Japan, all go to show the concern of 
this country against the threat of Communist sub- 
version and actual hostilities. Moreover, it should 
be clear to all that this Government recognized 
and now recognizes that the fifth column activities 
of the Communists were and are more menacing 
than the fifth column activities of the Nazis. 
Finally, it is obviously not appropriate for me 
to comment on any implications of how this Gov- 
ernment should regard the Prime Minister of 
India. Suffice it to say that the policy of this 
Government with respect to India is well known. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 3 


In respect to Mr. Stassen’s testimony before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on Oc- 
tober 1, 1951, I stated yesterday that the Depart- 
ment had been unable to locate any record of a 
conference between the President, Senator Van- 
denberg, Secretary Acheson, and Ambassador 
Jessup in late 1949 or 1950. Since yesterday I 
have Ahad an oportunity to go further into the 
records concerning this matter. The following 
are the facts that relate to it: 

On January 14, 1949, the President directed 
that the military supplies under the China Aid 
Act should be delivered insofar as possible in 
accordance with the advice of our military author- 
ities in China. At the time this decision was made, 
the armies of the Chinese Nationalists were crum- 
bling rapidly and it appeared that the mainland 
of China would be in Communist hands in a short 
time. It was therefore essential that the advice of 
U.S. military authorities on the ground govern 
the shipment of supplies in order to prevent such 
supplies from being delivered into Communist 
hands. 

Accordingly the advice of Maj. Gen. David G. 
Barr, the senior U.S. military representative in 
China, was requested. On January 26, 1949, 
General Barr recommended that pending clarifica- 
tion of the situation in China, no military aid 
supplies be shipped. The President, after dis- 
cussing this matter carefully with his civilian and 
military advisers, discussed the matter with con- 
gressional leaders on February 5, 1949, at which 
time the President pointed out that under the cur- 
rent military realities, military aid could not be 
effectively used by the Nationalists and that such 
supplies might well fall into the hands of Chinese 
Communists or other interests inimical to the 
United States. The meeting of February 5 was 
held at the White House. It was attended by the 
President, the Vice President, the Secretary of 
State Mr. Acheson, Senators Connally and Van- 
denberg, and Congressmen Bloom and Eaton. It 
was the unamimous opinion of the congressional 
advisers present that no action should be taken 
which would in effect place an embargo or stop- 
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page on continued shipments to China. Subse- 

uently, the President decided that shipments 
should be continued in order not to discourage 
continued Chinese resistance to Communist ag. 
gression, but with precautions to assure that suc 
supplies not fall into Communist hands. 

ow, the above facts are relative to the point 

raised by Mr. Stassen before the Senate subcom- 
mittee. It is clear that the question at the time 
had to do with whether aeaiee of military 
supplies to the mainland of China in the military 
situation of early 1949 would have any beneficial 
effect or might result in such equipment falling 
into Communist hands. It is also entirely clear 
that Mr. Jessup, who was a member of the United 
States mission to the United Nations at the time, 
was not involved in any way in this matter, and 
that Mr. Stassen’s testimony to this effect was 
erroneous. 


Sense of Community Increasing 
Among Free Nations 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson* 


I am honored to play a part in the tenth anni- 
versary celebration of Freedom House. Freedom 
House is dedicated to the eternal truth that free- 
dom is the central value to which our efforts are 
dedicated. 

There is no man anywhere in the world who 
does not have a stake in freedom, and for whom 
freedom is not the key to what he most desires in 
life. 

To one man, freedom may mean the right to 
live in individual dignity ; to another, it may mean 
opportunity—some land to till, food to eat, peace 
to enjoy life with one’s family. 

In the eloquent Declaration of Freedom issued 
this morning by Freedom House, there is a sen- 
tence which reads: 


“Only freedom keeps the future open.” 


It seems to me that this goes to the heart of the 
matter. The defense of freedom, to which we 
must now give our utmost effort, is a defense of 
the future. It is an act of affirmation toward the 
future. 

The burden of arms, which falls with an onerous 
weight upon us, is a pledge that the future will 
not be sacrificed to concentration camps, to the 
police state, to the stifled and oppressive rule of 
tyranny. 

Men who believe in freedom the world over are 
now engaged in a heroic effort to build their com- 
mon strength. In this strength lies our best hope 
of a peaceful future, for unless we are strong, 
tyranny would triumph, by threat, by guile, by 


1 Made over Columbia Broadcasting System Oct. 7 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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force of arms. Being strong, we hope to preserve 
our peaceful way of life, and fulfill our aspirations 
for human progress. I believe that we are >. 
proaching a turning-point in this effort to build 
our defenses. 

The free nations have made impressive prog- 
ress in building their strength. 

The staunch and vigorous defense against ag- 
gression in Korea by the United Nations, the 
structure of defense being erected in the North 
Atlantic community, the foundetions of security 
being laid in the Far East—these achievements 
have brought us to a point where our goals are at 
least in sight. 

But our success will not be achieved without 
great effort. 

There are two necessities of the hour which we 
must keep before ourselves with absolute clarity ; 
one is the need for speed in building our strength 
so that we can pass through this period of danger 
as quickly as possible. The other is the need for 
unshakeable unity among the free nations. 

Our program this afternoon is aptly dedicated 
to “Unity and Freedom.” There is general agree- 
ment that unity is essential to freedom, and that 
unity is a good quality, but the times call for 
action, not abstraction. 

What does unity mean, in action? Unity means 
that we must approach each other with sympa- 
thetic insight, we must understand each other’s 
problems, and help to work at them together. 
We shall always have differences among us, be- 
cause cooperation among free nations does not 
imply regimentation or uniformity. 

But to these differences, we must bring to bear 
a sense of perspective, which will constantly re- 
mind us that our differences are slight alongside 
our common interests, and our common stake in 
the future. By working together, we not only 
augment our total strength, but we assure the 
rightness of our course. 

0 one nation has a monopoly of wisdom, and 
the accommodation of differences can lead us to 
a wise and balanced course of action. The quality 
of balance is essential to our success—balance be- 
tween the burden of arms-building we must shoul- 
der and the sacrifices this entails; balance between 
firmness and restraint in the use of the power we 
are building together. 

In this way, by facing our problems side-by-side 
and not ranged against one another, we have al- 
ready developed a habit of cooperation. Out of 
this habit, we can see that a sense of community is 
growing among us. 

We may not now be able to foretell the forms 
and outlines that this spirit of community will 
take in the future, but we can be confident that 
we shall find in it not only our common safety, but 
the gateway to a future full of promise for all 
mankind. 
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Second Atomic Explosion 
Within U.S.S.R. Reported 


Statement by Joseph Short 
Secretary to the President * 


Another atomic bomb has recently been exploded 
within the Soviet Union. In spite of Soviet pre- 
tensions that their atomic-energy program is be- 
ing directed exclusively toward peaceful purposes, 
this event confirms again that the Soviet Union 
is continuing to make atomic weapons. 

In accordance with the policy of the President 
to keep the American people informed to the fuli- 
est extent consistent rith our national security, 
the President has directed me to make this state- 
ment and to stress again the necessity for that 
effective enforceable international control of 
atomic energy which the United States and the 
large majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions support. 

Further details cannot be given without ad- 
versely affecting our national security interests. 


* Made on Oct. 3 and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. 
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Legislation 


Joint Resolution To Authorize the President To Proclaim 
a Special Period for Intensified Voluntary Contribu- 
tions of Clothing and Kindred Supplies in Connection 
With the Collection Effort of American Relief for 
Korea, Incorporated. Approved August 31, 1951. 
H. J. Res. 281, Public Law 138, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
2 pp. 

An Act To Authorize the Transfer of Certain Naval 
Vessels. Approved September 15, 1951. H. R. 3463, 
Public Law 146, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Increase in and Extension of Lending Authority of Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. H. Rept. 978, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess. [To accompany S. 2006] 6 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
1008, 82d Cong., Ist sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 
39] 2 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
1009, 82d Cong., Ist sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 
41] 2 pp. 

Special Mission to Australia To Attend Australian Com- 
monwealth Jubilee in Canberra, Australia, June 1951. 
Report by Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, Missouri, Chair- 
man; Hon. Daniel J. Flood, Pennsylvania; Hon. Karl 
M. LeCompte, Iowa; Hon Chester E. Merrow, New 
Hampshire, pursuant to H. Res. 204. H. Rept. 1087, 
82d Cong., Ist sess. (September 25, 1951) viii, 82 pp. 

Simplifying Customs Administration and Procedures. H. 
Rept. 1089, 82d Cong., Ist sess. [Toe accompany H. R. 
5505] 43 pp. 
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The Oil Problem in the Middle East 


Address by George C. McGhee 





Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs } 


I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss 
with you the critical oil problem we face in the 
Middle East today. You all know what im- 
portance the Middle East has for the United States 
and its allies. First, there is oil—oil in the most 
prolific quantities yet found in the world. The 
250-mile strip of the Arabian Peninsula bordering 
the Persian Gulf is now considered to have re- 
serves equal to those of the entire United States. 
Those of you who have seen a Schlumberger log 
on, for example, a Burgan well, must have had 
the same shock I had when I first looked at the 
thousand feet of saturated sand. And they have 
only just touched the surface. 

The Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco) 
was recently surprised by striking oil in a shallow 
core drill test out in the waters of the Persian 
Gulf; the huge oil slick which appeared made it 
plain to Arabs and oilmen alike that the sub- 
merged areas might have the same staggering po- 
tentialities as the spectacular structures on dry 
land. I believe Aramco has drilled 13 wildcats, 
all told. Ten were discoveries of fields averaging 
a billion barrels reserve. Like all wildcatters, 
however, they make very persuasive but familiar 
arguments that the three misses were either “just 
off structure” or they should have drilled “just 
a few feet further.” 

It is the same story in Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, and 
Qatar—prolific quantities of oil with only a small 
part of the area thoroughly explored. The com- 
panies out there have had to do a negligible amount 
of wildcatting. Virtually all fields have been 
located by surface geology. I understand that 
there isn’t any selesumetneues currently operat- 
ing in any of these four countries. You have all 
seen the cartoon showing Arabs looking at a drill- 
ing rig with the caption under it reading “just 
between you and me I wish they’d hit water.” 
That happened in reverse in Kuwait—while drill- 


*Made before the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at Oklahoma City, Okla., on Oct. 
3 and released to the press on the same date. 
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ing for water the Kuwait Oil Company reportedly 
got oil. 

Now, I am not trying to tell you that these 
fabulous sands and cavernous limestones are di- 
rectly essential to our own economic life. In 
absciute terms, they are without doubt the most 
important oil concentration in the world. But 
they are not as directly and immediately important 
to us as east and west Texas and the Panhandle, 
and these derricks and gathering lines right out- 
side your city here. They are not as directly im- 
portant to us as Maracaibo and eastern Venezuela 
and the Williston Basin. 


Oil Necessary to Free World 


But we cannot look at the big picture of world 
oil resources and needs solely in terms of our own 
direct requirements at this immediate point of 
time. We have to take the broader view of the 
needs and availabilities of the whole free world. 
We are a partner and the leader in a community of 
nations that we have come to refer to as “the free 
world.” As the leading member of that commu- 
nity we are locked in a struggle, half-war, half- 
peace, that we have come to refer to as “the cold 
war.” Aggression has struck, is still striking, in 
Korea. It may strike again anywhere, any time. 
Weare engaged is a bitter contest, the end of which 
is nowhere in sight. In that contest, we are the 
leading player—the captain, if you will—of a 
team. We have to think in team terms. We have 
to evaluate the importance of Middle East oil, 
not just directly to ourselves, but to the team as a 
whole. 

From this point of view the oil of the Middle 
East is of absolutely overriding importance. 

The free world needs it. Our European allies 
are particularly dependent on Middle Fast oil for 
their industrial machines and their rearmament 
efforts. European demand for petroleum has 
doubled since the war; refinery throughout has in- 
creased three times. Four-fifths of this oil comes 
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from the Middle East. I don’t have to tell you 
what the impact would be on Western Europe di- 
rectly, and the United States indirectly, if we were 
denied these Middle East oil resources. 

Furthermore, we would not be very smart to 
think of this oil solely in terms of the immediate 

resent. We must look ahead. No one knows how 
ong we will be able to go on producing 6 million 
barrels a day. We may or may not be able to find 
new sedimentary basins out of which to increase 
our production as our needs grow. I am all too 
familiar with the fate that befalls those who try to 
double in brass as prophets, and I am not going to 
expose myself by asserting either that our produc- 
tion will decline or that it will not increase fast 
enough. It is clear, however, that our needs will 
grow as our dynamic economy grows, and that we 
may well come in time to take a quite different 
view, than we now do, of the direct importance to 
us of Middle East oil. 

This aspect of our problem is only one facet of 
a much more general problem of raw materials. I 
think you will be struck by certain pertinent facts 
taken from the testimony which Nelson Rocke- 
feller made before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of the Mutual Security Bill? He 
pointed out that although we have only 6 percent 
of the population and 7 percent of the land area of 
the world, we produced before the war one-third of 
the world’s manufactured goods and one-third of 
the world’s raw materials. Now, however, we have 
50 percent of the world’s manufacturing capacity 
but produce only the same one-third of the world’s 
raw materials. Furthermore, this manufacturing 
capacity will increase 20 percent more by 1953, 
this increase alone amounting to more than the 
total productive capacity of any single country in 
Western Europe. 


Nationalism Growing in Middle East 


I have spoken to you at some length about the 
importance of Middle East oil. owever, the 
Middle East has more than just oil. Without an 
anticline, the Middle East would still be a most 
important piece of the earth’s crust. It lies 
athwart the air, land, and sea crossroads of three 
continents. It contains the Suez Canal, a vital 
artery which keeps the free world connected and 
communicating. Every major international air- 
line connecting Europe, Asia, and Africa passes 
through the Middle East. Even its vast deserts 
and barren wastes of lava and limestone are stra- 
tegically important. They have historically con- 
stituted one of the greatest natural defensive areas 
in the world. Rommel and Montgomery were only 
the last generals to have discovered how difficult 
it is to pursue the enemy into the desert. It is 
difficult to move armies without water. 

So, one, there is the oil; and two, there is the 
area—but the Middle East has more—it has 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 328. 
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people. We need people on the side of the free 
nations. We want these people on that side. We 
want these people to stay free, to become strong, 
to be members of the great community of free 
nations. If these people were to be successfully 
wooed by our enemies, the Middle Kast, rather 
than an asset, would become a strategic weakness 
in the defense of the free world. owever, the 
people are more than just a means to an end— 
they constitute an end in themselves. In a very 
real sense the most strategic area in the world is 
the minds of men. We seek to win that strategic 
objective. We wish to prove to these people, most 
of whom live in conditions of extreme poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and despair, that the way of 
the free world offers more and can give more to 
them in their lifetime than can the agents from 
the Kremlin, or those among them, who preach 
hatred of all foreigners. 

The people of the Middle East are beginning to 
stir, to Seal for a better way of living. This force 
is reflected from Morocco to the Far East by a 
growing nationalism. Although it can be subject 
to abuses, nationalism is in itself a good thing. 
Our own history is clear with regard to the - 
vantages of controlling our own destiny. It has 
worked well; other people like the pattern and 
want it for themselves. So our problem with these 
countries lies in helping to guide this force of 
nationalism, at the right pace, toward objectives 
that we and the other free nations of the world 
are striving for. We must not let the Communists 
succeed in their efforts to play a spurious role as 
the champions of national aspirations in these 
countries. This they are trying to do—with typi- 
cal cynicism out with some success. 

These, then, are the three ingredients of the oil 
problem in the Middle East—the oil, the area, the 
people. The three ingredients affect one another 
in a variety of ways. The oil, for example, is one 
of the reasons why the area is of such strategic 
importance. It is the oil—and the wealth it can 
produce—that holds out to the people their only 
substantial hope of finding enough capital to 
finance that economic development which they so 
hungrily desire. Because the area is so important 
in the strategy and structure of the free world, it 
is imperative that we do all we can to preserve 
peace and promote stability in the area. But, in 
the light of the underdeveloped nature of their 
economies, the aspirations of the people, and the 
importance to them of their income from oil, there 
is a strong tendency for instability and conflict 
to develop around the arrangements under which 


foreign companies produce oil. This is what has 
been happening for these past several months in 
Iran. 


U.S. Policy on the Oil Problem 


I am sure you will agree that the oil problem in 
the Middle East, if you consider all of these in- 
gredients, is exceedingly complicated. But out of 
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the maze of facts and relationships I have recited, 
certain conclusions stand out pretty clearly. 
Taken together they constitute, if not the full 
detail, at least the main lines of our national policy 
in this matter. Let me state them for you briefly : 


1. Our interest in stability and peace in the 
Middle East area is so urgent that we must con- 
stantly seek stability in oil-industry operations in 
the region—the development of relationships be- 
tween oil companies and governments that, while 
flexible enough to adapt itself to changing circum- 
stances, will be so firmly rooted in equity and 
mutual confidence that it can survive and serve the 
legitimate interests of all parties concerned. 

2. As regards the financial terms of oil-conces- 
sion arrangements we have hoped, and we still 
hope, that this stability can be achieved along the 
general lines of the 50-50 formula, that is, the con- 
cept that the profit earned by the company that 
develops the oil resources should approximately 
equal the total payments to the government of the 
country that owns the oil resources. This formula 
has proved itself in Venezuela, it is proving itself 
in Saudi Arabia, and its self-evident equity should 
commend it to men of good will everywhere as a 
sound governing concept for the long pull. It is 
not in the interest of oil-producing countries to 
push their revenues beyond the point where oper- 
ating companies are still willing to take risks and 
make outlays. A country that does so will lose in 
the end. When oil from some one country or field 
bears too high a royalty cost and tax burden rela- 
tively to oil from other countries and other fields, 
its production will not be pushed and expanded. 
Indeed, this principle is general in its application. 
In the whole broad field of foreign investment a 
disposition on the part of the countries needing 
capital to try to drive too hard a bargain can only 
retard that flow of capital from developed to 
underdeveloped countries, which it is so much in 
the common interest to accelerate rather than to 
retard. 

3. Oil development in the Middle East should, 
in general, proceed equitably as between different 
countries so that no one country can reasonably 
feel that its economic development is being re- 
tarded to suit the convenience of a foreign oil 
company, or that it is getting an unreasonably low 
rate of compensation for the use of its oil resources 
as compared with the basis of payment to its 
neighbors. Otherwise there will be friction, con- 
flicts of interest, and jealousies within the region, 
and resultant instability. 

4, The relationships Siewenn oil companies and 
governments should be embodied in simple and 
straightforward contracts understandable by the 

ople of the countries. They must not only be 

air, but they must be demonstrably fair. These 
contracts should be honored rongeleatiy by both 
parties. The doctrine of sanctity of contracts— 


and the corollary doctrine that disputes arising 


under a contract should be negotiated and arbi- 
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trated in an orderly way through established ma- 
chinery—is not only of critical importance to 
sound foreign-oil operations but, indeed, to all 
foreign investment and international business. It 
is of equally critical importance to the countries 
that grant oil concessions. Small countries de- 
pend on respect for contracts and observance of 
proper procedures for their very existence. In 
the last analysis, so do the most powerful nations. 
No country can disregard the impact of its policies 
on the outside world. Weare all dependent on one 
another. 

5. The oil of the Middle East should make the 
largest possible contribution to the real welfare of 
the people and states of the area. If oil revenues 
are properly applied aa can make possible the 
economic rebirth of the Middle East. They can 
finance a sound and durable pattern of economic 
development. They can help to provide better 
standards of living through improved housing, 
much-needed irrigation facilities, a healthy agri- 
culture, and the beginning of industrialization. 
The responsibility for carrying out these develop- 
ments must rest primarily in the governments of 
the countries getting the oil revenues. But there 
are many things also that oil companies can do 
by collaboration on special-development projects. 
Aramco has done pioneering work in this regard 
in Saudi Arabia and has given a glimpse of what 
can be done. Also there are many things that your 
government can do, by advice and encouragement 
through normal diplomatic contacts, and by spe- 
cial Point-Four projects of technical assistance 
and cooperation. 


These are the main principles which guide us 
in our appraisal of the constantly shifting oil sit- 
uation in the Middle East. 


Free World’s Needs for Raw Materials 


In conclusion let me stress that the oil — 
is — of a larger problem. I have talked to you 
today as oilmen, and we have focused attention 
principally on the oil problem. But the larger 
issue in which the oil problem is set is the whole 
broad question of the free world’s increasing needs 
for raw materials—the question of the interde- 

endence, within the community of free nations, 
Games the industrialized countries of the West 
and the economically underdeveloped areas where 
such significant quantities of raw-material re- 
sources exist. 

In the same testimony which I mentioned earlier, 
Nelson Rockefeller advances the thought that the 
Communists may have scrapped their first world 
conquest a sce, 38 concept which called for 
winning over labor in the industrial areas of the 
world. It didn’t work. Now the strategy may 
be to cut off the source of raw materials for the in- 
dustrial world from the underdeveloped areas. 
Three-fourths of our needs for strategic and crit- 
ical materials come from the underdeveloped areas. 
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This is something to think about. It reemphasizes 
Mr. Rockefeller’s conclusion that “we are depend- 
ent on the peoples of other countries; they are 
dependent on us; none can solve his problems 
alone.” 


Right of U.N. To Consider 
Anglo-Iranian Dispute 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative to the Seewrity Council * 


The representative of the Soviet Union has ob- 
jected to the adoption of the provisional agenda of 
the Security Council, and he has been supported in 
that objection by the representative of Yugoslavia. 
Thus far, all the discussion I have listened to has 
been in favor of adoption of the agenda, and I must 
say that I agree in the reasoning of all of those who 
have spoken in favor of the agenda. 

The point, as I understand it, made by the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union against this pro- 
visional agenda is item 2. reading “Complaint of 
failure by the Iranian Government to comply with 
provisional measures indicated by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company Case.” Therefore, if the purpose of the 
Soviet Union and of Yugoslavia is to raise the 
question of whether the matter is essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of Iran, it depends upon 
a consideration of the very substance of this item. 

Now, the United Nations does deny itself the 
right to interfere with essentially domestic con- 
cerns. However, this denial follows adoption of 
the agenda in consideration of the point raised. 
It does not precede it unless there are no opposing 
inferences. It cannot at once make a decision on 
that constitutional question unless there are no 
opposing inferences over the subject matter being 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state. 

Well, now, here the situation is just the contrary. 
Here the weight of opinion already expressed 
shows that far more members of the Security 
Council consider that this is not a matter essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction. Certainly, 
it appears that there is a prima facie case to be 
presented to the Security Council and if the Se- 
curity Council is going to deny to the United 
Nations the right to consider this item on the 
agenda, it must be only after studying the item 
and coming to a decision upon thorough and rea- 
sonable consideration. That does not, of course, 


*Made before the Security Council on Oct. 1 and 
released to the press by the U.S. mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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as has been repeatedly stated here decide the merits 
of the case, but here we have a complaint by the 
United Kingdom of the failure by the Government 
of Iran to take certain specified action. Clearly, 
it is one aspect of a dispute of the nature men- 
tioned in the Charter, that is, a dispute the con- 
tinuance of which might lead to international dis- 
turbance. Moreover, this question is singularly 
important and within the purview of the Security 
Council because it is also the subject of litigation 
in the International Court of Justice. That at 
once gives the Security Council a reason for not 
accepting the objection that this is essentially a 
matter within the domestic jurisdiction of Iran. 

This becomes a matter of great public interest 
because it involves peace, and we are for peace, 
— that is why we want this matter considered 

ere. 

By putting this item on its agenda, the Security 
Council gives the United Nations its right to pass 
upon the matter in a reasonable manner and to 
make a decision after looking into the general 
character of the situation. This is not only a dis- 

ute—this is also a situation—both of which 
justify putting this item on the agenda. 

Another reason is that where international peace 
is threatened by a situation like this, where it is 
alleged to be under test and strain, it is highly 
important for the Security Council if the subject 
matter is brought to its attention to put the dispute 
at res pendentes in the Security Council so as to 
bring to bear upon the parties those restraints, 
those self-disciplines also, which have also been 
regarded as appropriate and necessary to justice 
while the dispute is in res pendentes. 

For these reasons, and without at all committing 
my Government upon the merits, the substantive 
questions here, and dealing only with this question 
related to the agenda, my Government will vote for 
the provisional agenda. 

I ought to say, because I believe it, that my Gov- 
ernment has no doubt about the competence of 
the Security Council to consider the dispute on 
its merits between the United Kingdom and Iran. 
I need simply recall that it is the Security Council 
which has the primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. And 
the first step, the very first step toward the exercise 
of that duty, performance of that responsibility, 
is to consider any dispute or situation which may 
affect the maintenance of international peace and 
security. In this case, the United Kingdom is a 
member of the Security Council and the Govern- 
ment of Iran is not a member of the Security Coun- 
cil, though it is a member of the United Nations. 
Presumably, Iran will be invited to sit at our table 
after the adoption of the agenda. Therefore, it 
seems to my Government that a decision on 
competence should come after the Government of 
Iran has been invited to the table. 
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Japanese Peace Treaty Viewed as Positive Step 


In Free World’s March Toward Peace 


Address by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary of State? 


During the last month some good blows were 
struck in the cause of world freedom. 

We signed with Japan a treaty of reconcilia- 
tion and liberation in a great drama of peace- 
making unity such as the world had never seen 
before. 

The Soviet delegates, who had come to San 
Francisco in the blustering mood of wreckers, were 
made to seem insignificant for the first time in 
conference history, and in the end they faded al- 
most unnoticed from the scene. 

The United States made a series of collective 
security treaties which formalized its determina- 
tion to join with the peoples concerned to hold the 
island chain which, from the Aleutians to New 
Zealand, marks the western rim of the Pacific. 

What happened is good. But it is not good 
enough so that we can relax in a mood of con- 
templative admiration. In Japan and Asia, we 
have made only a beginning. The future is ob- 
scure and there are signs that are ominous. There 
will be continuing need of the driving power which 
we have developed. Therefore, it will perhaps be 
useful to analyze how that came about, so that 
we can more surely sustain our momentum. 


Decision Reached for Conclusion of the Treaty 


A first ingredient was the will to reach a clearly 
defined goal, namely, peace with Japan. When I 
speak of “will” I mean more than a lackadaisical 
hope; I mean a resolute determination which had 
behind it the full power and authority of govern- 
ment. 

That will was born in 1950 out of a growing 
realization of the danger of perpetuating the 
existing situation in Japan. China had gone and, 
unless we acted positively, it seemed that Japan 
might go, too. Stalin had boasted: with Japan, 


*Made before the Governors Conference, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., Oct. 1 and released to the press on the same date. 
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“we are invincible.” We do not have to admit 
that. But we must admit that Japan was formi- 
dable when it fought alone in Asia, and if its man- 
power and industrial resources could be joined 
with those of China and exploited by Soviet Rus- 
sia, the total combination could be extremely 
unpleasant. 

A principal source of danger lay in the con- 
tinuance of the military occupation of Japan. 
That occupation, begun in 1945, had by 1950 fully 
served the purposes specified in the Japanese sur- 
render terms. From then on the occupation would 
become alien interference in the internal affairs 
of a proud and sensitive people. It would be in- 
creasingly resented and that resentment would be 
fanned by all the propaganda skills of which 
communism is master. The free world would be 
in the position of jailor; while the Communist 
world would be jangling what it claimed were the 
keys to freedom. 

General MacArthur had seen danger coming. 
He had warned that the occupation could not 
safely be continued beyond 5 years. In 1950 the 
5 years were up. But we seemed to be caught in 
a trap. We were committed to occupation until 
there was peace, and the Soviet Union had 
thwarted the peace proposals which the United 
States and the United Kingdom had made in 1947. 

Between 1947 and 1950 we were without any 
strong purpose. Then in June 1950 the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Johnson, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, and I went 
to Japan to study the problem with General Mac- 
Arthur. General MacArthur emphasized the 
danger and he made concrete proposals for sur- 
mounting it. 

The need of positive action was further driven 
home by the armed attack on the Republic of 
Korea which occurred while we were in Tokyo. 
That attack was probably made because of the 
strategic importance of Korea in relation to Japan. 
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It showed the lengths to which Soviet communism 
was prepared to go to dominate Japan. It made 
it imperative that we should put equal resolution 
behind a program for peace. 

On our return, the President decided that the 
United States should proceed with all possible 
vigor to set — free, and do so in such a way 
as to make it likely that Japan would use its free- 
dom to join its destiny with that of the free world. 
On September 8, 1950, the President formalized 
his decision and asked me to carry it out. 

One year later, to the day, the peace treaty was 
signed. During that year there had been many 
moments of difficulty and of concern. We had 
had to be firm with friends, and we had had to be 
courageous in facing up to threats ‘rom non- 
friends. Never, however, has there been any wav- 
ering on the President’s part. Having made his 
decision, he put behind it the full power of his 
office, and at all times, he, with Secretary Acheson 
and Secretary Marshall, gave me 100 percent 
support. That fact deserves to be recorded. 
Without that kind of determination there could 
not have been success. 


Bipartisan Support of the Treaty 


It was, however, necessary to have more than the 
determination of the Administration. National 
unity was an essential ingredient. What had to 
be done could not be done as a partisan affair nor 
could I, as a Republican, have operated on those 
terms. Fortunately, we found national unity. 
Governor Dewey, the titular head of our Party, 
Senator Taft who is chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee in the Senate, and Senator Mil- 
liken who is chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence in the Senate, were well aware of the grave 
issues; they approved of my mission and gave 
me support and counsel. I worked with complete 
intimacy with Republicans and Democrats alike 
on the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 

At the time of General MacArthur’s relief, our 
national unity of purpose was severely tested. A 
lesser man would have wanted to see confusion 
and failure follow his abrupt elimination from the 
Japanese scene. But, from his plane leaving 
Tokyo he spoke to me, on my plane Tokyo bound, 
and his message was: “Carry on with the peace.” 
With the President’s knowledge and approval I 
continued regularly to consult with General Mac- 
Arthur and I was constantly strengthened by the 
pledge of his support. 

There were four U.S. signers of the Japanese 
peace treaty and of each of the three related 
Pacific security treaties. Of the total of 16 signa- 
tures, 9 were Republicans, 7 were Democrats. 

What happened proves that when responsible 
Americans see for themselves that their country 
faces a great danger, when they know that their 
help is needed to avert that danger, then they will 
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help, if they are permitted to do so, in ways that 
they can justify to their reason and conscience. 
That unity is often indispensable in these grave 
times. Friendly nations will not adjust their 
policies into concert with ours, and unfriendly 
nations will not give way before our policies, if 
those policies are merely party policies, which may 
be reversed in a year. 


Efforts To Create a Treaty Free From 
Discriminatory Limitations 


So, we developed here at home a will for posi- 
tive action, and national unity behind it. Start- 
ing with that powerful impetus we sought, as a 
third ingredient, the enlightened qualities of the 
free world. We tried to avoid the usual sordid 
aftermath of victory. We proposed a peace of 
reconciliation, of trust, and of opportunity. We 
invited Japan to return as a free and equal mem- 
ber of the society of nations. That meant a 
treaty without economic limitations, and without 
military limitations. Any such limitations would 
not only be discriminatory, but we felt that in the 
case of a country situated as was Japan they would, 
in the long run, be unenforceable and even pro- 
vocative of violations. 

Japan, under the surrender terms, had already 
been divested of its colonial possessions. This the 
treaty confirmed. The only abnormal liability to 
be placed upon Japan was a reparations Lishility, 
which she willingly accepted, toward the countries 
she had invaded. This liability was carefully re- 
stricted so as not to undermine Japanese solvency, 
or to destroy Japanese initiative, or to prevent 
the Japanese, by heir own efforts, from improving 
their standards of living. 

We tried to write treaty terms which would not 
violate the high ideals which the free world pro- 
fesses, but which often are cut across by lower 
motives when the time for action comes. 

Also, in our dealings with the Japanese, we rec- 
ognized their personal dignity and worth and 
sought to break down the wall of division which 
war had erected between us. 

I had witnessed the treatment of the Germans 
at Versailles. It was so humiliating that the 
treaty never had a chance to make real peace. 

In 1919 the Germans sent a distinguished and 
liberal delegation to Versailles. They were put 
into a barbed-wire enclosure. They were forbid- 
den to have any personal meeting with any Allied 
delegate. When the treaty had been finally 
drafted they were shown a copy and given a few 
days within which to submit written observations. 
These, when received, were almost wholly disre- 
garded. Such indignities created bitter resent- 
ment and it took the utmost pressure of a starva- 
tion blockade to produce any Germans to sign for 
Germany. 

We were not going to repeat that blunder in 
the case of Japan. In January of this year our 
presidential mission went to Japan, where we con- 
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sulted fully with the Japanese Government and 
with representatives of the principal political 
parties, of the labor unions, of business, and of 
cultural institutions. Again in April our mission 
renewed such consultations in Japan. In addi- 
tion, I was in frequent communication by cable 
and mail with Prime Minister Yoshida. He made 
many suggestions about the treaty which we ac- 
cepted ne throughout, the Japanese nation knew 
that its opinions were sought and judged on their 
merits. We tried to show qualities of courtesy 
and humanity which the free world uniquely 
possesses, and which make men want to belong 
to that society. In the end, the Japanese Prime 
Minister headed a distinguished parliamentary 
delegation to the San Francisco conference and 
they gladly made Japan’s committal to the free 
world. 


Unity and Approval of the Free Allies 


The fourth ingredient of our action was unity 
with our free Allies. We won that unity by mak- 
ing proposals which were simple and inspired by 
ideals which they shared equally with us. In 
order, however, to translate that unity into the 
terms of an agreed treaty text, we had to invent 
some new procedures. 

There were over 50 Allies. Normally, all or 
some of them would have met at one place, at one 
time, to negotiate the treaty. This was the course 
which had been proposed in 1947 and which the 
Soviet Union had blocked. Since then, we had 
had 3 years of Russian sabotage of efforts to con- 
clude treaties with Germany and Austria. It was 
evident that there would be great difficulty in con- 
cluding a Japanese peace treaty at a Soviet- 
attended conference, even assuming that the Soviet 
Union would renounce the veto power which, in 
fact, it continued to demand until the end. We did 
not, however, want to call a conference from which 
the Soviet Union would be excluded by our act. 
Many Allies were willing to go along with a peace 
from which the Soviet Union excluded itself; but 
they shied away from a peace from which the 
Soviet Union was excluded by others. 

The situation was further complicated by Allied 
differences regarding China. 

In the end, the President established a special 
mission which, with the use also of diplomatic 
channels, would deal directly and independently 
with each of the Allied Powers. There was no 
precedent for using this procedure in an affair of 
this magnitude, but it worked. It solved the prob- 
lem of dealing with Russia. We were willing to 
and did discuss the treaty with Russia, but since 
Russia was not a party to our talks with others, 
it lost its best chance to be obstructive. Also, our 
procedure let us consult with the National Gov- 
ernment of China, without this involving the 
many Allied Governments which do not recognize 
the National Government or which, even though 
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they continue to recognize it for certain purposes, 
would not deal with it in relation to peace treaty 
terms. 

The treaty was negotiated into final form with- 
out any general conference whatsoever, and the 
procedure was found generally acceptable. The 
Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia con- 
tinued to the last to claim that the procedure was 
illegal, but the overwhelming majority paid trib- 
ute to it. 

It was not always easy for our friendly Allies to 
embrace the kind of treaty that we sought. For 
example, in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines, there were many persons who felt 
that the peace treaty should limit any future 
Japanese military establishment. In the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and elsewhere, many persons felt 
that we were unduly solicitous in protecting Japan 
from their vast reparation claims. In Allied 
countries located in and about the Pacific Ocean, 
many wanted the treaty to prevent the Japanese 
from fishing generally on the high seas. In Allied 
Nations which were industrialized, many wanted 
to restrict Japan’s power to compete, particularly 
in the fields of textiles, ship building and shipping. 

However, the governments of the Allied signa- 
tories saw the problem in true perspective and 
they placed the common good of the free world 
above local advantages. They showed that the 
Allies can wage peace together as they waged 
war together, and that they will make sacrifices 
for peace as they made sacrifices for victory. That 
is something that needed showing, and all honor 
is due those who showed the will and made the 
sacrifice. 

The United Kingdom cosponsored the final text 
of treaty. That was not easy for it to do, because 
the United Kingdom faces a difficult economic fu- 
ture, and Japan can be a dangerous competitor. 
Great Britain, in a victor’s role, might well have 
sought trade advantages. Yet Britain played the 
larger role of leadership within a Commonwealth 
whose membership included many Pacific and 
Asian countries. 

Joint action by the United States and Britain 
may not be wholly popular in either country. 
When I first discussed this with Foreign Secretary 
Morrison last June, I remarked to him that prob- 
ably we would both be acclaimed at home if we 
took separate courses regarding Japan. But I 
knew that the place where that would be most ac- 
claimed would be the Kremlin, and we could not 
afford to give satisfaction there or invite the bold- 
ness which would surely follow. The United 
States and the United Kingdom agreed, and we 
gave leadership together. That I rate as one of 
the good byproducts of our endeavor. 

We sought the approval not merely of the great 
nations, and those which were directly concerned 
in the Pacific war, but of all the Allies. Most of 
the nations of the Americas, Europe, West Asia, 
and Africa had not been physically damaged by 
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the Pacific war. Their contribution to victory had 
been more political and moral than military. It 
had become customary to exclude such countries 
from any genuine part in the peacemaking. But 
why should we seek broad moral support for mak- 
ing war and then exclude that moral influence 
from making peace? So our proposed peace terms 
were submitted to all of the Allied Powers in 
time to permit each to express its views. Many 
did so and changes were made as a result of their 
good suggestions, 

Our efforts resulted in a striking display of 
Allied unity. Fifty-four Allied Powers were in- 
vited to San Francisco. Three—India, Burma, 
and Yugoslavia—did not attend, preferring, for 
different reasons, to make peace separately. The 
Soviet Union and its two satellites, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, attended but did not sign. Forty- 
eight Allied Powers signed. 

Some will perhaps wonder why so much time 
and effort were expended to get Allied unity. The 
United States could conceivably have written its 
own treaty of peace with Japan, imposed it upon 
Japan through its forces of occupation, and left 
it to others to take it or leave it as they saw fit. 
Some few argue that this should have been our 
course. 

There may come times when a nation must act 
wholly on its own responsibility. But usually the 
decision to act alone springs from a desire to do 
what, it is feared, world judgment would con- 
demn. Nations which align their policies with 
moral principles do not have to act furtively or 
to stand alone. Therefore the Allied Powers and 
Japan, 49 nations, stood together and made, pub- 
lick y and in unison, their great covenant of peace 
and liberation; and the drama of that act stirred 
the hearts of men everywhere who love freedom, 
peace, and justice. 


Threats of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 


The fifth ingredient of our action was courage, 
without recklessness. Communist propaganda 
had been openly threatening that if Japan signed 
a so-called “separate peace,” i. e., a peace which 
was not joined in by the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, that act would touch off a revival 
by these two countries of active war against Japan. 
The Soviet and Chinese Communist Governments 
had hinted the same thing. 

We could not tell certainly whether this was 
bluff or whether it was serious menace. Those 
best qualified to judge felt that there was at least 
some risk that the Soviet Union and Communist 
China would make Japan’s signature of a peace 
treaty and security treaty the pretext for reviving 
open war. 

That was a risk which the President and his 
responsible advisers weighed. To have given in 
to the threats would have been to invite immea- 
surable disaster. They did not give in, but went 
ahead. 
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That was a solemn and necessary decision, which 
required courage; but it equally called for an 
avoidance of recklessness. There was a duty to 
proceed in a way that would reduce, not increase, 
the risk of the awful disaster of general war. We 
believed that the risk would be reduced if the peace 
obtained general world approval. Contrariwise, 
the risk would increase if we alienated world 
support. 

In these matters the Soviet Communists seem 
to take into account the morale factor which plays 
a decisive part in the outcome of long wars. They 
treat propaganda and subversive possibilities as 
weapons of equal importance to military weapons. 
So, while free world unity is no insurance against 
general war, free world disunity sonal in- 
creases the risk of general war, particularly if the 
disunity involves the United States being con- 
demned by a large part of free world opinion. 

That is the additional reason why we sought a 
peace which would win general support and why 
we negotiated patiently and in simplicity in an 
effort to consolidate that support into a climactic 
demonstration of world unity. 

In that connection the attitude of India was a 
disappointment. We had scarcely expected that 
India would sign a peace treaty that was rejected 
by Soviet Russia and Communist China. That 
might have involved a departure from a policy 
which the Indian Government, within its rights, 
has judged will best serve its national interests. 
But the reasons given by India for declining our 
invitation seemed at that time to give encourage- 
ment to the Chinese Communists who had revived, 
for their own imperialist purposes, the old battle 
cry of “Asia for the Asiatics,” and who were de- 
manding that all United States influence should 
be eradicated from Japan. 

If India’s position had in fact been followed 
generally by the other Asian States, there might 
have resulted the grave breach in world unity 
which the Soviets had been seeking. 

Fortunately for peace, this did not happen. 
Over a quarter of the Allied Nations at San Fran- 
cisco were Asian States, and Zafrulla Khan of 
Pakistan, Subardjo of Indonesia, Jayewardene of 
Ceylon, and Charles Malik of Lebanon voiced 
eloquently and authentically the overwhelming de- 
termination of Asia to seek peace through world 
unity rather than to divide continents and races 
into hostile camps. 

However, as Secretary Acheson said in closing 
the San Francisco peace conference, while we re- 
gretted that some were unwilling to work with us 
and criticized our efforts, “for those people we 
feel no bitterness; but we urge them now to join 
in the great effort which lies before us all.” 

All who heard the moving statements made at 
San Francisco by the delegates of the 49 signing 
states will understand why the Soviet delegation 
did not present there any warlike ultimatum and 
why September 8 passed without any new outbreak 
of war. 
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Some, when they heard that the Russians were 
coming to San Francisco, thought we had 
blundered. They said we should never have in- 
vited the Russians and should have had no speak- 
ing conference, but only a silent signing. They 
overrated the Russians; they underrated the AI- 
lied unity that had been achieved, and they de- 
veloped timidity at the point where boldness was 
our best insurance. 

We knew what we were doing when we invited 
a Soviet delegation to be at San Francisco. We 
were confident that we had built soundly and that 
nothing the Russians could do would enable them 
to pull down what had been built. We were not 
afraid. We wanted the Russians to hear what 
they heard, to see what they saw, and to fail as they 
failed. 


U.S. Action Commensurate With American Tradition 


What happened at San Francisco has been 
called a “diplomatic success.” That is true—in 
the best sense of the word “diplomacy.” In a 
larger sense, the results came simply from follow- 
ing in the way of American tradition. I like to 
think that in some measure we did the kind of 
thing that our forebears would have expected 
of us. 

When I speak of our tradition I am not thinking 
merely of our historical interest in the Pacific, 
although this, too, can usefully be remembered. 
Nearly one hundred years ago Commodore Perry 
made a treaty with Japan which was the first 
modern link between Japan and the West. Fur- 
ther, if you will permit a personal reference, I 
cannot forget that it was my grandfather who, in 
1895, negotiated a treaty of peace between Japan 
and China. 

The ground we are today traversing is not new 
to Americans. But I am thinking primarily in 
terms of our spiritual heritage. 

We achieved national unity; and surely it is 
nothing new to have national unity in the face of 
external danger. Today we argue about unity in 
new-fangled terms: “bipartisanship,” “nonparti- 
sanship,” “unpartisanship.” To me it is old- 
fashioned “Americanship.” 

We sought for Japan a peace of reconciliation; 
and that is nothing new to a nation whose every 
child has memorized Lincoln’s immortal appeal 
for a peace of malice toward none and charity 
toward all. 

We sought a peace which would liberate Japan 
from occupation; and that is nothing new to a 
nation whose Declaration of Independence, as Lin- 
coln has said, offered “liberty not alone to the 
people of this country but hope for the world for 
all future time.” 

We sought a peace which would deserve and 
receive the approbation of the free world; and 
that is nothing new for a nation whose own in- 
dependence was expressly based on the proposi- 
tion that all people in great affairs should act with 
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a “decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” 

We discomfitted the despots ; and that is nothing 
new to a nation which, when it was still young 
and weak, defied the Holy Alliance formed by the 
great Czar Alexander and, by the moral courage 
of its Monroe Doctrine, threw those despots into 
retreat. 

Our troubles today stem from too much reliance 
upon what is new—our bigness, our material 
power. We are overly entangled by the com- 
plexities of our modern industrial civilization. 
What we need is more reliance on what is old, and 
what should be enduring. If the San Francisco 
conference succeeded, it was because our nation 
operated naturally and simply, in accordance with 
the faith and the works of our fathers. 


Summary of Pacific Treaty 
Developments 


[Released to the press by the White House October 4] 


Following is a letter to the President from 
John Foster Dulles: 


Ocroser 3, 1951 


My Dear Mr. Presipent: On January 10, 1951, 
you designated me as your Special Representative 
with the responsibility for conducting, on behalf 
of the United States, the further negotiations 
necessary to bring a Japanese Peace Settlement to 
a satisfactory conclusion.’ At the same time you 
authorized me to develop certain security arrange- 
ments among Pacific Island nations. 

I now have the honor to report that the negotia- 
tions with which you entrusted me have been con- 
cluded and have resulted in the following acts: 


1. A Treaty of Peace between Japan and forty- 
eight Allied Nations, including the United States, 
signed at San Francisco on September 8, 1951; ? 

2. A Mutual Assistance Treaty between the 
Philippine Republic and the United States signed 
at Washington on August 30, 1951; ° 

3. A Security Treaty between Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States, signed at San 
Francisco on September 1, 1951; ¢ 

4. A Security Treaty between the United States 
and Japan, signed at San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 8, 1951; ° 

5. An exchange of notes between the Secretary 
of State of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Japan, dated September 8, 1951, pledging 
Japan to permit and facilitate the support, in and 
about Japan, of forces engaged in United Nations 
action in the Far East.® 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 29, 1951, p. 185. 

* Ibid., Aug. 27, 1951, p. 349; Sept. 17, 1951, p. 447. 
*Ibid., Aug. 27, 1951, p. 335; Sept. 10, 1951, p. 422. 
‘ Ibid., July 23, 1951, p. 148; Sept. 24, 1951, p. 495. 
° Ibid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 

* Ibid., p. 465. 
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I understand that the Secretary of State will, 
in due course, transmit to you the texts of the fore- 

oing documents. 

The Treaty of Peace with Japan is designed 
formally to end the Pacific war which began on 
December 7, 1941. 

The Mutual Assistance and Security Treaties, 
together with the prospective arrangements cov- 
ering the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, authorized 
by Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, 
are designed to constitute what you referred to in 
your statement of April 19, 1951 as “natural ini- 
tial steps” which “will strengthen the fabric of 
peace in the whole Pacific Island area, where se- 
curity is strongly influenced by sea and air 
power”. 


The Notes are designed to assure that the re- 
acquisition by Japan of the exercise of full sov- 
ereignty will not interrupt assistance to United 
Nations action in the Far East such as Japan has 
been and now is rendering, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

I take this occasion to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the confidence which you reposed in me 
in placing in my hands the responsibility for nego- 
tiating the foregoing Treaties and my grateful 
recognition of the support which has at all times 
been given me by yourself, by the Secretary of 
State and by the Secretary of Defense. 


I am, respectfully yours, 
JouHN Foster Duties 


Trade Concessions on Czechoslovak Imports Suspended 


PRESIDENT INVOKES PROVISION CONTAINED 
IN TRADE AGREEMENT EXTENSION ACT 


[Released to the press October 2] 


The President on October 2 notified the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that after the close of busi- 
ness on November 1, 1951, U.S. concessions made 
in trade agreements will be suspended with regard 
to imports from Czechoslovakia. The action was 
taken in accordance with section 5 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 which states, 
in part, that “As soon as practicable the President 
shall take such action as is necessary to suspend, 
withdraw, or prevent the application of any reduc- 
tion in any rate of duty, or binding of any existing 
customs or excise treatment, or other concession 
contained in any trade agreement .... to im- 
ports from any nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign 
organization controlling the world Communist 
movement.” 

The Department of State announced on July 31, 
1951,1 that the United States had determined to 
withdraw from Czechoslovakia the benefits of 
trade-agreement tariff concessions and to request 
the contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, which is now meeting at 
Geneva, Switzerland, to concur in the termination 
of all of the obligations existing between this Gov- 
ernment and Czechoslovakia by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement. 

On September 27 the contracting parties by a 
vote of 24 to 1, with four abstentions, agreed that 
the Governments of the United States and of 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 290. 


October 15, 1951 


Czechoslovakia should be free to suspend their 
obligations to each other which occur in the Gen- 
eral Agreement. On September 29 the chairman 
of the United States delegation to the contracting 
parties notified the Secretariat of the contracting 
parties that the U.S. Government was invoking its 
rights under the declaration adopted on September 
27 and was suspending, effective immediately and 
until further notice, the obligations of the United 
States with respect to Czechoslovakia under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

United States concessions provided for in 
schedule XX of the General Agreement will con- 
tinue to be applied to imports from other countries 
to which the United States is currently granting 
the benefit of trade-agreement concessions. 

On August 1 the President signed a proclama- 
tion ordering the suspension of trade-agreement 
concessions from Communist-dominated coun- 
tries.2, Because, however, on that date the United 
States had international commitments with sev- 
eral such countries which were not consistent with 
withdrawal of concessions from them, the proc- 
lamation stated that the Treasury, from time to 
time, would be notified of the countries from whose 
goods the concessions should be suspended. On the 
same date the President notified the Treasury of 
the suspension, as of August 31, of trade-agree- 
ment concessions on imports from various specified 
countries.° 

On September 17 the President notified the 
Treasury of the suspension, effective October 17, 
of trade-agreement concessions on imports from 
Bulgaria.‘ 





* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 291. 
3 Thid. 
‘ Tbid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 550. 
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SEVERANCE OF U.S.-CZECHOSLOVAK COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY OBLIGATIONS PROPOSED 


Statement by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


Let me begin by stating specifically what it is 
that we propose. Briefly, we ask the contracting 
a acting under the authority given to them 
vy article XXV of the General Agreement, to set 
aside the commitments of the General Agreement 
as they apply between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. It will be recalled that article 
XXV, in paragraph 5 (A), states that “in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, not elsewhere provided 
for . . . the contracting parties may waive 
an obligation imposed upon a contracting party” 
by the agreement. 

We have distributed to the other delegations, for 
their consideration, a draft of a declaration de- 
a to give effect to this proposal (Garr/ 
CP.6/5/ add. 2). 

So much for a description of the proposal itself. 
Now, more broadly, what does it mean, and what 
would be its practical effect ? 

First, our request is not a unilateral, one-sided 
proposal applying only to the obligations of the 
United States toward Czechoslovakia. We are 
not seeking any liberty or privilege for ourselves 
which we are not also prepared to see accorded to 
Czechoslovakia. On the contrary, our proposal 
would also free the Czechoslovak Government 
equally of its obligations under the agreement 
toward the United States. We consider that this 
concept of mutuality in the severance of obliga- 
tions, as in the undertaking of them, is fully con- 
sistent with the principles of equity and reciproc- 
ity which underlie the General Agreement and 
which run throughout its administration and 
enforcement. 

Second, the terms of our proposal would apply 
exclusively to the relations between the United 
States and Czechoslovakia. It would not affect 
the obligations of the United States toward the 
other contracting parties in any respect. For ex- 
ample, it would not mean an increase in the rate 
of duty on any product imported from the other 
contracting parties into the United States. Nor 
would it mean the cancellation of the complaint 
under article XIV, previously brought against the 
United States and now lying before the contract- 
ing parties, merely because that complaint was 
initiated by the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

Similarly, the proposal of the United States 
is not intended to affect the rights or obligations 
of other contracting parties toward Czechoslo- 
vakia, nor of Czechoslovakia toward them. Weare 
here concerned solely and exclusively with the 
state of our own relations directly with the Gov- 


* Made before delegates of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GatT) at 


Geneva, Switzerland, on Sept. 26; printed from telegraphic 
text. 
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ernment of Czechoslovakia and, in the excep. 
tional circumstances which prevail between us, 
with the impossibility of fulfilling commercial] 
policy obligations which were originally entered 
into under quite different circumstances. 

Our proposal, then, is strictly limited in its 
scope and, so far as we are concerned, is not in- 
tended to have implications for other countries, 
It is reciprocal in offect, and conforms to the spirit 
of mutuality which pervades the General Agree- 
ment. It does not disturb the relations between 
any of the other parties to the agreement. 

Now, I should like to explain why the Govern- 
ment of the United States feels compelled to take 
the steps which it now proposes for the severance 
of commercial policy obligations between the 
United States and Czechoslovakia. 


Economic Benefits of GATT Nullified 


It has been known to my Government for some 
time that the economic system of Czechoslovakia 
is being manipulated by its present Government 
in such a way as to nullify the economic benefits 
which the United States had expected to accrue 
from the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Ordinarily these actions would, of course, properly 
be the subject of a complaint by the United States 
against Czechoslovakia pursuant to the provisions 
of article XXIII. But it is clear to us that there 
is and can be no real remedy under the provisions 
of article X XIII because we can not reasonably 
anticipate an improvement of our commerce with 
Czechoslovakia so long as the present state of re- 
lations between us exists. 

It is, I think, an elementary proposition that 
fruitful economic relations between any two coun- 
tries, and the value of commercial obligations be- 
tween them, must presuppose some reasonable de- 
gree of tolerance between the governments con- 
cerned, some reasonable degree of mutual respect, 
some reasonable degree of good faith by each in its 
dealing with the other. Intolerance, lack of re- 
spect, absence of good faith, must surely call into 
question the validity of promises, which at bottom, 
rest on a foundation of morality. If one govern- 
ment considers that another government has, as a 
matter of deliberate policy and practice, harassed 
its representatives and severely limited their num- 
ber and scope of operations, if one government 
considers that another has systematically refused 
even to receive its representations or even to listen 
to its protests against acts in violation of treaties 
or of international law; if one government con- 
siders that another has persistently demonstrated 
untrustworthiness in its dealings between the two 
governments; if it is impossible for one govern- 
ment to obtain from another even the most ele- 
mentary commercial and economic information 
which is essential to the conduct of commercial in- 
tercourse; if normal relations between business 
men and enterprises in the two countries are made 
impossible by drastic limitations on their activ- 
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ities; if there is no genuine means of communica- 
tions between the two governments; then what 
possible basis can there be for the fulfillment of 
commercial policy obligations such as we find in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade? I 
think it must be abundantly clear that there can be 
none. The very premises on which the contract 
was based have been removed. 

This, I believe, accurately describes the state of 
the relations which, under the regime of the pres- 
ent government of Czechoslovakia, have developed 
between that government and the Government of 
the United States. 


Czechoslovak Economic System Altered 


The negotiations which led to the assumption 
by Czechoslovakia and the United States of com- 
mercial policy obligations toward each other were 
concluded 4 years ago, in the fall of 1947. Since 
that time Czechoslovakia has radically altered its 
entire economic system, its method of doing busi- 
ness with the United States, and the general atti- 
tude of its government toward the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Scileninn upon 
these basic changes which, I repeat took place 
after Czechoslovakia and the United States agreed 
to become parties to the General Agreement, the 

eneral relations between the two governments 
ae steadily deteriorated. In the view of the 
United States these relations have now fallen be- 
low that minimum degree of mutual tolerance and 
respect which is essential to the effective discharge 
of the obligations of the General Agreement. We 
ask, therefore, that these obligations be formally 
liquidated in order that there may be no question 
as to their continuing validity. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that our 
proposal does not introduce any new principle of 
international law. Clauses for the termination of 
international commitments which can be invoked 
at the will of either party have almost always been 
included in bilateral commercial agreements and 
treaties. And, so far as the General Agreement 
is concerned, no one would question the right of 
any country to withdraw from the agreement en- 
tirely, thus severing its obligations toward all the 
other parties. The United States proposal would, 
of course, lead to a situation in which two coun- 
tries could continue to be parties to the General 
Agreement even though the agreement has ceased 
to apply between them. But this kind of situa- 
tion the contracting parties have already accepted 
in principle and in practice through the adoption 
of article XXXV._ It will be recalled that under 
article XX XV, one country is not compelled to 
assume the obligations of the General Agreement 
toward another country if that intent is made clear 
at the time either of them join. Unfortunately, 
article XX XV was not incorporated in the Gen- 
eral Agreement until after the United States and 
Czechoslovakia had become contracting parties, 
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and it was not until later that the Government of 
Czechoslovakia fundamentally altered the nature 
of its relations with the United States. It is for 
these purely circumstantial reasons that the pro- 
visions of article XX XV are not, under the strict 
letter of the agreement, technically open to us. 
But in spirit they should apply, and it 1s the hope 
of my Government that the justice of this view 
will be recognized by the contracting parties. 

In asking this, we are not seeking to inject 
political disputes into the debates of the contract- 
ing parties. Over the years, the contracting 
parties have developed a tradition of confining dis- 
cussion to economic and trade questions, of stick- 
ing to the technical merits of an issue, of exclud- 
ing irrelevancies, of foregoing the temptations of 
ace harangue. This isa wise tradition. We 

elieve in it and shall do our utmost to preserve it. 

We do not, therefore, ask the contracting parties 
to discuss the political questions which are in- 
volved in the relations between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia. We do not ask them to decide 
whether Czechoslovakia or the United States is 
right or wrong on any political question. We do 
not ask them to examine into the causes of the 
situation which has come to pass, or to consider 
the methods by which it could have been avoided 
or might be remedied. All we ask is that the con- 
tracting parties recognize what is an evident fact— 
that, irrespective of the merits of any political 
issue, the incompatibility between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Czechoslovakia on 
all issues involved in their relations with one an- 
other is at this time so acute and fundamental that 
the commercial policy obligations under the Gen- 
eral Agreement cannot in practice be fulfilled and 
ought, of right and in honesty, to be suspended. 
This, in our judgment, is the only way in which 
the integrity of the General Agreement can be 
fully preserved. 

It may be asked whether, in taking such action, 
the contracting parties might not create a prece- 
dent which would apply whenever there are dif- 
ferences of opinion between particular contracting 
parties on political or other matters not germane 
to the General Agreement. 

In our view, no such precedent would be created. 
For we are not now dealing with particular con- 
troversies between Governments over well-defined 
and specific issues, nor with the right of any coun- 
try to take economic measures in order to compel 
a settlement of unrelated political disputes of this 
kind. What we are confronted with here is a 
general state of relations between two Govern- 
ments, extending to all matters, economic as well 
as political, which has grown so tenuous and un- 
satisfactory that there is no practicable way in 
which the commercial policy obligations between 
them can be enforced. This, clearly, is an “excep- 
tional circumstance” which does not easily lend 
itself to other situations less fundamental and 


sweeping in character. 
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To summarize, Mr. Chairman, our position on 
this matter: 

1. We ask the contracting parties to suspend 
the obligations of the General nae between 
the United States and Czechoslovakia. 

2. We ask this because of the exceptional cir- 
cumstance that the general relations between the 
United States and Czechoslovakia have now be- 
come so fundamentally altered that commercial 
policy undertakings between them are no longer 
meaningful. 

3. In seeking this action, we are requesting it 
in a form which will not disturb the relations 





which other contracting parties may have or 
choose to have with ourselves or with Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

4. Our proposal is in conformity with the spirit 
of the legal principles already recognized in the 
agreement. It would not, in our judgment, create 
a new and undesirable precedent for other cases 
less fundamental in character. 

5. We consider our request to be entirely fair to 
all concerned and believe that it should be ap- 
proved by the contracting parties as a matter of 
Justice and common sense. Accordingly, we are 
confident that it will receive the necessary support. 


U.S. Rejects Czechoslovak Charges of Complicity in Refugee Train Episode 


[Released to the press October 1] 


On September 11, 1951, a Czechoslovak train, 
bearing a number of Czechoslovak citizens seeking 
political asylum outside their native land, entered 
the US. zone in Germany at Selb in Bavaria. 
Those passengers aboard who wished to return to 
Czechoslovakia were permitted to do so and ar- 
rangements were undertaken for return of the 
train. 

On September 20 the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs sent two notes to the American 
Embassy at Praha2 The first of these notes 
demanded return of the train, alleged that refugee 
passengers had been forcibly detained, and insisted 
that those who organized the action be extradited. 
The second note protested that criminal treatment 
was accorded four Czechoslovak representatives 
who entered the U.S. zone on an investigative 
mission of the incident. 

The Embassy at Praha, on October 1, trans- 
mitted replies to the above-mentioned notes. The 
first reply points out that the United States is not 
obligated to return political refugees and states 
that the train will be delivered pending comple- 
tion of certain arrangements. The second reply 
categorically rejects the Czech protest of mistreat- 
ment accorded the four-man investigative mission. 

Following are texts of the Czechoslovak notes 
of September 20, together with texts of the notes 
transmitted by the United States in reply: 


? A previous note on the subject, dated September 12, had 
been transmitted by the Czechoslovak Military Mission in 
Berlin to appropriate U.S. authorities in the Allied 
Liaison and Protocol Section. The note referred to the 
train’s entrance into the U.S. zone for the purpose of re- 
pairing defective brakes and requested that necessary 
steps be taken to return the train and its passengers to 
Czechoslovakia. 
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FIRST CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and has the honor to advise as follows: 

On September 11, 1951, a group of terrorists got 
hold of the operation of train Cheb-Asch, and 
made it pass the Czechoslovak state frontier into 
the territory of the occupation zone of the United 
States of America in Germany. Armed terrorists 
employed violence against the train staff who 
wished to prevent this criminal activity. They 
kidnapped several tens of “ema travellers, in- 
cluding old people and children, and endangered 
their lives and security. In addition, they com- 
mitted other crimes under common law which are 
also punishable under the legal order of both the 
Czechoslovak Republic and of the United States 
of America. All offences have been committed 
within the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
As it has been ascertained, the action has been pre- 
pared long before, plotted, and financed by a 
foreign agency. 

Instead of taking immediate measures for the 
return of the kidnapped Czechoslovak citizens and 
of the forcibly removed Czechoslovak property, 
and for surrendering the culprits of the quoted 
offences to the Czechoslovak authorities, the oc- 
cupation authorities of the United States of 
America in Germany on the contrary immediately 
granted these criminals their support and aid pre- 
pared beforehand. Occupation authorities could 
entertain not least doubts of the fact that these 
criminals have committed a number of grave 
crimes, as particularly the willful and unlawful 
obstruction of the railroads, endangering human 
lives, kidnapping minors and adults for unlawful 
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ends, robbery and theft, or accomplicity and par- 
ticipation in these crimes respectively. These are 
crimes of common law which are specified in Arti- 
cle II of the treaty between the Czechoslovak 
Republic and the United States of America of July 
2, 1925 concerning mutual extradition of fugitive 
criminals, as being just the crimes or offenses on 
account of which parties to the treaty have under- 
taken the liability to deliver up mutually culprits 
thereof: Article II, Paragraph 1, Nos. 6, 10, 16, 17, 
Article II, Paragraph 2. The procedure of the 
occupation authorities is, therefore, contrary not 
only to the general principles of international law 
on combatting criminality, but also to the United 
States of America Government’s contractual com- 
mitments under the stipulations of the quoted 
treaty. 

On the other hand, the occupation authorities 
of the United States of America restricted in- 
humanly and unworthily the personal liberty of, 
and put in various forms pressure upon, the vic- 
tims of terrorists. 

The occupation authorities of the United States 
of America in Germany are still forcibly detaining 
a part of the kidnapped Czechoslovak citizens, 
including even minors, and preventing the repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovak Republic to get in 
touch with them. 

Moreover, the occupation authorities of the 
United States of America in Germany are still 
illegolly hindering the railroad administration in 
the Western Zones of Germany to comply with 
their obligations and to restore without delay the 
train forciblv removed, as they themselves wished 
to do immediately. 

The Goverment of the United States of Amer- 
ica and its occupation authorities in Germany have 
by their actions proved again that, whilst inflict- 
ing every possible detriment upon the peaceful 
citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic, they ap- 
prove and actively support acts of criminals, ter- 
rorists, and saboteurs, directed against the Czecho- 
slovak people. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica thus is systematically misusing its status of 
an occupation power in Germany for the purpose 
of its aggressive policies which are contrary to 
all the principles, tasks, and aims of the occu- 
pation. Whilst, pursuant to international com- 
mitments of the great powers, the main objective 
of the occupation of Germany is to secure peace, 
the occupation, as carried out by the Government 
of the United States, has become a direct menace 
to peace. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs wishes to pro- 
test most vigorously against the actions of the 
occupation authorities of the United States of 
America in Germany and requests : 


1. That the occupation authorities of the United 
States of America in Germany enable without 
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delay the representative of the Czechoslovak mili- 
tary mission in Berlin to enter into contact with 
the Czechoslovak citizens who have been forcibly 
abducted, and still are against their will and un- 
lawfully detained in the Western Zones of Ger- 
many. 

2. That the occupation authorities of the United 
States of America in Germany release without 
delay those persons and enable them to return 
freely to their country. 

3. That the Government of the United States 
of America take without delay measures to effect 
that persons who have committed common crimes 
or offenses within Czechoslovak territory be, upon 
extradition requisition duly vouched, delivered up 
to the Czechoslovak authorities for penal prose- 
cution. 

4. That the occupation authorities of the United 
States of America cancel without delay measures 
hindering the railroad administration of the West- 
ern Zones of Germany to restore to the Czechoslo- 
vak railway administration the train consisting 
of one engine, a tender, one service van, and three 
passenger coaches. 


Lists of the persons whom requests sub 1, 2, and 
3 concern are attached hereto. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
reserves the assertion of claim of full compensa- 
tion for damage caused to the Czechoslovak state, 
its citizens, and Czechoslovak legal persons, in 
connection with the above quoted acts. 


Annex A—List of persons referred to in the re- 
quests sub 1 and 2 of note No. 139,359-A/V-1/51 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


. Frantisek Krahulec, member of SMB. 
. Gemeter Verguljak, private soldier. 

. Bohumil Hrazsky, private soldier. 

. Vjesja Koselovska, student. 

. Frantiska Bublikova, clerk. 

. Zdenek Jager, student. 

. Otto Ocenasek, student. 

. Jaroslav Bures, student. 

9. Jiri Krystofek, employee of the CSSZ. 


DAA or WD eH 


Remarks: 

1. List contains persons so far ascertained by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

2. Applications for the immediate return of the 
young mentioned in the list have been submitted to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs by their families. 


Annex B—List of persons referred to in request 
sub 3 of note of Ministry of Foreign Affairs No. 
139, 359-A/V-1/51. 

Persons so far ascertained by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs as culprits and organizers of 
crimes and offenses: 


1. Dr. Jaroslav Svec, physician. 

2. Vaclay Trobl, clerk. 

3. Karel Truska, employee of CSD. 

4. Jaroslav Konvalinka, employee of CSD. 
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UNITED STATES REPLY 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Guadaaieoek Siniatey of Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor to acknowledge the Min- 
istry’s note of September 20 with an enclosure 
concerning the unscheduled departure from 
Czechoslovakia for Germany on September 11 
last of a train carrying approximately 100 per- 
sons, a number of whom have since freely indi- 
cated their desire not to return to Czechoslovakia. 
In this connection the Ministry makes a number 
of assertions, accusations, and complaints, as well 
as several requests, in regard to all of which the 
Embassy has been directed to reply on behalf of 
the American Government as follows: 

The contents of the Ministry’s note, and of pub- 
licity simultaneously emanating from official 
sources in Prague on the same subject, seem 
founded on the notion that the train in question 
was seized by Czechoslovak “terrorists” and that 
this seizure was part of a conspiracy involving 
these so-called terrorists and certain foreign 
agents. The Ministry implies that these con- 
joined forces are sinister, and their purposes hos- 
tile and, furthermore, that their behavior has been 
irritating to the Czechoslovak Government. The 
Ministry further implies that the Czechoslovak 
Government would like to get its hand on the 
persons who ran off with their train. 

The Ministry’s note employs this fiction a 
parently with the purpose to conceal, if possible, 
the fact that the direction and departure of the 
train from Czechoslovakia was an unaided under- 
taking of certain citizens of that —_ who 
adopted this somewhat unconventional method of 
leaving the country and simultaneously indicated 
their attitude. It is noted, moreover, that this ex- 
planation does not conform with the original at- 
tempt to intimate that defective brakes were re- 
sponsible for the entry of the train into Western 
Germany. However much the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment has chosen thus to explain the occurrence 
or attempt thereby to keep from the Czechoslovak 
people the actual circumstances of this departure, 
the United States cannot understand how the 
Czechoslovak authorities can seriously attempt to 
use this fiction in a diplomatic note to a foreign 
government. 

To declare that a foreign agency aided in the 
execution of this enterprise is not only contrary 
to the facts but underestimates the ingenuity of 
the Czechoslovak citizens concerned, in which con- 
nection the Embassy has been authorized to make 
clear that the part played by the American Gov- 
ernment in the episode in question has been limited 
to action by the United States authorities in Ger- 
many in granting political asylum to all those as- 
serting that they did not desire to return to 
Czechoslovakia. 

According to such information as has come to 
the knowledge of the United States Government, 
recent departures from Czechoslovakia have been 
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effected among other means by such vehicles as 
bicycles, automobiles, and retin as well as con- 
siderable assortment of airplanes and even a glider, 
whereof the train is merely the latest and largest 
conveyance to beemployed. In addition there has 
been rather substantial exodus of Czechoslovak 
citizens proceeding on foot. World opinion has 
not been accustomed to hold, as the Ministry ap- 
pee attempts to do, that such persons who 

ave sought to leave their country in order to ob- 
tain political asylum abroad are “terrorists” and 
“criminals.” Based on records of the United 
States authorities in Germany, one quality which 
these Czechoslovak citizens coming to Western 
Germany have in common is the desire for human 
freedom. 

The American Government accordingly rejects 
the assertion that “grave crimes” were committed 
in an action involving the departure from Czecho- 
slovakia for political reasons, or that the activities 
could be considered to come within the purview 
of the extradition treaty mentioned in the Minis- 
try’s note. In this connection reference is made 
to the United States position when the Czecho- 
slovak Government asked for the extradition as 
“criminals” and “terrorists” persons leaving 
Czechoslovakia for political reasons by three 
Czechoslovak transport planes which landed at 
Erding Field near Munich on March 24, 1950.2 
It was explained at that time that no basis in law 
exists for making or complying with such an extra- 
dition request. Neither the Extradition Treaty of 
1925 nor any other treaties presently in force be- 
tween the United States and Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernments can be considered applicable to the 
question of returning from the United States Zone 
in Germany any of those now accused by the 
Czechoslovak Government. It may be noted that 
Article III of the Extradition Treaty specifically 
excludes its application to any crime or offense of 
a political character and recognizes the right of 
the state receiving an extradition request to de- 
cide whether a case is of a political character. 
The United States has never recognized, as is also 
the case with many other countries, any obligation 
to extradite in the absence of a treaty. No basis 
therefore exists for the charge of the Czechoslovak 
Government that the United States has contra- 
vened any principles of international law or the 
stipulations of the Extradition Treaty. 

The train in question had aboard approximately 
100 persons when it reached Germany. Those who 
of their own free volition expressed a desire to 
return numbered 79 individuals, all of whom, ex- 
cept two, were permitted to depart from Germany 
within two days of their arrival, that is, as soon 
as their wishes had been ascertained and necessa 
arrangements for their return had been completed. 
The remaining two were returned on September 
21. While they were in United States custody all 


appropriate facilities were provided for their 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1950, p. 595. 
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comfort and welfare. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment may care to note how the United States 
authorities carried out this obligation of comit 
in comparision with the retention by Czechoslova 
authorities for 26 days of two Western jet pilots 
in the United States jet planes who, on becomin 
lost and running out of fuel, were obliged to lan 
near Praha on June 8.° 

The train itself, which has been in the custody 
of appropriate authorities, will be released at the 
frontier near Asch. It will not be necessary for 
Czechoslovakia to send a delegation to Germany 
for this purpose. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Ministry did not proceed prop- 
erly in attempting at the outset to obtain a release 
of the train by sending four representatives to the 
United States Zone without official notification 
to the United States Government. 

Finally, note is taken of the statement in the 
communication under acknowledgment to the 
effect that Czechoslovakia seeks to reserve the 
assertion of a claim for “full compensation for 
damage caused to the Czechoslovak state,” in reply 
to which the Embassy is directed to observe that 
whenever Czechoslovakia may feel impelled fur- 
ther to promote this project, that the Government 
may expect to receive a counter-claim including 
various expense incurred by the American Gov- 
ernment in connection with the train in Germany. 

As of probable interest to the appropriate 
Czechoslovak authorities, the Embassy encloses 
the original signed statement of seven passengers 
on the train, six of whom were listed in Annex A 
of the Ministry’s note as being “forcibly abducted 

. against their will and unlawfully de- 
tained.”* As the Ministry will observe, no asser- 
tion could be farther from the truth. 

Since the Czechoslovak Government has already 
published its communications of September 20 to 
the American Government, it is requested that 
comparable publicity be given by the Czechoslovak 
Government to this communication. 


SECOND CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and referring to the facts quoted in 
the note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs No. 
139.359, A/V-1/51 has the honor to notify it of 
the following: 

On September 13, 1951, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs sent its plenipotentiaries to the occupation 
zone of the United States in Germany, in order to 
make with the authorities of the United States of 
America all necessary arrangements concerning 


*Ibid., June 25, 1951, p. 1019, July 2, 1951, p. 12, and 
July 16, 1951, p. 93. 

*Copies of the statements have not yet been received ; 
they will be made public upon receipt. 
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the speedy return of forcibly abducted and against 
their will unlawfully detained Czechoslovak citi- 
zens. The head of the plenipotentiaries, repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
bearers of proper diplomatic passports, was pro- 
vided with a special power. Their passports as 
well as the special passport of the driver of their 
car, had been provided with a valid permit of 
entry into, and stay in, the occupation zones of 
Germany for the time from September 12 to 19, 
inclusively, issued on September 12, 1951, in Praha, 
by the authorized office of the occupation authori- 
ties. 

Immediately after having passed the Czecho- 
slovak frontier the vehicle of the representatives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was followed by a 
motorized patrol of the United States Army, 
armed, among others, with a heavy machine-gun, 
ready to fire. 

At the railroad station of Selb-Plossberg where 
the train with the kidnapped Czechoslovak citi- 
zens had been forcibly removed the resident officer 
of the United States area of administration re- 
fused to enable the Czechoslovak representatives 
to get in touch with the Czechoslovak citizens, or 
even to indicate the place where they had been 
forcibly carried away. He also refused to discuss 
the return of the kidnapped persons and of the 
train, as well as the extradition of the culprits of 
the abduction. 

The American military commander of the area 
had the chief representative of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, in spite of his strong protest, 
guarded by an agent of the counter intelligence 
corps. 

In consequence of the resolute and undaunted 
attitude of the Czechoslovak citizens who had been 
kidnapped, and forcibly detained by the occupa- 
tion authorities, the latter were at last compelled 
to release the majority of the Czechoslovak citi- 
zens, after an intervention of the representative of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with superior au- 
thority at Munich. They took, however, trickish 
measures so that the representatives of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs might not enter into 
contact with them. A part of the Czechoslovak 
citizens have been against their will further de- 
tained by the occupation authorities. 

When, upon recommendation of the resident 
officer and the military commander of the area, the 
Czechoslovak plenipotentiaries travelled to Mu- 
nich, in order to obtain from higher authorities 
to whom they had been referred, the release of 
those persons, their vehicle was attacked by an 
armed pees of American and Bavarian police, 
on highway Niirnberg-Munich, 15 kilometers 
north of Munich, on September 14, 1951, at about 
0900. ‘The car was surrounded by members of the 
Bavarian police, armed with automatic carbines 
ready to fire, and then in spite of the strongest 
protest of the Czechoslovak representatives, es- 
corted to the post of the American traffic police at 
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Munich. It is significant that the American com- 
mander of the patrol had prepared steel handcuffs 
of the type used for the arrest of dangerous 
criminals. 

Two men who produced the identity cards of 
members of the counter intelligence corps brought 
the Czechoslovak plenipotentiaries to a represent- 
ative of the occupation authorities (immigration 
ofticer) with whom they lodged protest against the 
unheard of treatment they had received from the 
occupation administration organs, and presented 
again their requests. 

The representative of the occupation authorities 
not only refused to comply with the rightful re- 
quests of the Czechoslovak plenipotentiaries, but 
even declared their valid permits for Western oc- 
cupation zones of Germany to be immediately 
canceled. He made their stay at Munich depend- 
ent upon obviously unacceptable conditions (con- 
finement and liability to selves every day), 
declaring that otherwise the plenipotentiaries 
must immediately return under escort to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Not even the request of the Czechoslovak repre- 
sentatives to meet the land commissioner for 
Bavaria or his deputies has been granted. 

During all this time the Czechoslovak repre- 
sentatives were watched over by member of the 
counter intelligence corps. On their way back 
they were under armed escort directed by an ab- 
surdly long detour via Niirnberg and Bayreuth. 

The occupation authorities of the United States 
proceeded in an unheard-of manver against the 
representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the Czechoslovak Republic who were provided 
with proper diplomatic passports and a special 
power, restricted their freedom of movement, 
menaced them with weapons, and canceled arbi- 
trarily their valid permits issued shortly before 
by the competent office of the occupation authori- 
ties. 

This unexampled procedure is contrary to all 
principles of international law, and to all usages 
generally recognized in international relations. 

The occupation authorities of the United States 
of America in Germany are fully responsible for 
the quoted facts. The occupation administration 
organs themselves, whilst performing their ac- 
tions, referred explicitly to higher orders. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs wishes to pro- 
test most strongly against the actions of the oc- 
cupation authorities of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Germany, and requests that severe measures 
be taken against all responsible persons. 

The Ministry expects to be informed by the 
Embassy of the United States of America of steps 
that have been taken. 


UNITED STATES REPLY 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs and has the honor to acknowledge the 
Ministry’s note of September 20 concerning the 
treatment allegedly received in the United States 
Zone of Germany by four Czechoslovak officials 
who the Ministry now states were sent as pleni- 
potentiaries in connection with the question of the 
train and approximately one hundred persons 
making an unscheduled entry from Czechoslovakia 
to Western Germany on September 11, 1951. 

The Ministry will understand that the issuance 
of visas does not in itself carry an unlimited ob- 
ligation on the part of the authorities issuing 
visas to conduct official business with those to 
whom visas are issued. On the contrary, estab- 
lished custom clearly requires the agreement of 
those authorities to negotiate. The Ministry 
should recall that the Czechoslovak Government 
failed to inform either the American Embassy in 
Prague or the Liaison Representative at Berlin 
that the Czechoslovak Government desired to send 
official representatives to the United States Zone; 
instead it dispatched a “mission” in a manner 
quite novel to international practice, bearing a 
letter “To Whom It May Concern.” The Embassy 
has accordingly been directed to reply that the 
United States Government rejects completely this 
unwarranted protest as having no valid basis in 
international law or international practice. 

It is of course regretted if the gentlemen in 
question feel they suffered inconvenience through 
failure of the Ministry to make appropriate ar- 
rangements with the United States Government 
for their reception and for the conduct of their 
business. . 


U.S.-Czech Notes on 
Sudeten German Population 
[Released to the press October 3] 


The American Embassy at Praha on Septem- 
ber 29 transmitted a note to the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs rejecting charges 
contained in a Czechoslovak note, dated August 6, 
which accused US. authorities in Germany of 
encouraging chauvinism, militarism, and revi- 
stonism among the Sudeten German population 
transferred from Czechoslovakia to Germany in 
accordance with terms of the Potsdam Agreement. 

Following is the unofficial translation of the 
Czechoslovak note, together with text of the U.S. 
reply: 


Czechoslovak Note of August 6 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and has the honor to state as follows: 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
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has consistently drawn the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to the 
fact that American occupation authorities in Ger- 
many tolerate that Germans, who were transferred 
from the Czechoslovak Republic to the American 
occupation zone of Germany in accordance with 
the provisions of the Potsdam Agreement, carry 
on hostile activities aimed against the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. 

Already on October 6, 1947, the Czechoslovak 
military mission to the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin delivered to the Director of the Political 
Affairs of the Military Government of the United 
States of America a memorandum in which atten- 
tion was drawn to concrete cases of banding to- 
gether of transferred Germans in the American 
occupation zone and that, moreover, such activi- 
ties do not contribute to the peaceful democratic 
development of Germany. 

On November 8, 1947, the Embassy of the 
United States of America in Praha issued a special 
statement on the standpoint of the military gov- 
ernment of the United States in Germany towards 
Germans transferred from Cnechnalowelte to the 
American occupation zone of Germany. In this 
statement particular stress was laid on the fact 
that authorities of the United States of America 
in Germany do not permit Germans transferred 
from Czechoslovakia to create independent organ- 
izations, whose principal purpose is political 
activity. 

_ This statement, however, did not even at that 
time correspond to reality, and in a note which the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs handed to the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America in Praha 
on December 17th, 1947, there was mentioned a 
number of serious circumstances and phenomena 
which had occurred at that time in the American 
occupation zone as far as organized hostile activi- 
ties of transferred Germans against Czechoslo- 
vakia was concerned. 

In its note of December 22, 1947, the Embass 
of the United States of America in Praha acknow]l- 
edged the receipt of the said note of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and stated that its content 
had been communicated to the Department of 
State and to the American authorities in Germany. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs never received 
any answer on the substance itself, but develop- 
ments that followed in the American occupation 
zone in Germany gave and gives clear answer to 
the question in which way the Government of the 
United States is viewing Germany in general and 
Germans transferred from Czechoslovakia to the 
American occupation zone in particular. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
has continued to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the fact that in the 
American occupation zone in Germany, German 
chauvinist nationalism is again coming into being, 
continuing in Hitlerite Pan-German aggressive 
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nationalism, and that occupation authorities of the 
United States of America are directly supporting 
these German chauvinist aggressive activities. It 
did so in its note handed on October 6th, 1949, to 
the Ambassador of the United States in Praha. In 
a note which was delivered on February 7th, 1951, 
the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
called attention to the fact that the United States 
is intentionally reviving German militarism and 
aggressive attitude and that in following this line 
of policy, aiming at the preparation of imperialist 
aggression, they employ groups of Germans trans- 
ferred from the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica is continuing to support German chauvinist 
nationalism and militarism. It has advanced so 
far on this dangerous road that the American 
occupation authorities in Germany are not only 
permitting and intentionally promoting revenge 
and revisionist activities of these transferred Ger- 
mans but are even taking direct part in such activi- 
ties by their representatives. Recently there has 
been a whole number of such actions, of which a 
rally held on July 1, 1951, at Frankfort on the 
Main, which its organizers described as “a Con- 
gress of United East German Compatriots,” was 
especially typical. At this public gathering, at 
which the speakers “appealed to the world to 
endeavor that those expelled might in a united 
Europe return to freedom to their native land,” 
there appeared also persons who are considered by 
the American occupation authorities in Germany 
as political representatives of Western Germany, 
such as Herbert von Bismarck, Franz Bluecher, 
etc. Bluecher made an official speech at the gather- 
ing in the name of the so-called Bonn Govern- 
ment in which aggressive designs against the east- 
ern neighbors of Germany is distinctly reflected. 

Bluecher’s provocative statement expresses the 
efforts of the German militarists. It is very char- 
acteristic that such a statement was made in pub- 
lic by one of the foremost representatives of the 
Adenauer “government” at a time when the United 
States of America is about to accomplish the re- 
militarization of Western Germany, which is to 
serve as the basis for their aggressive policy in 
Europe. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
protests most strongly against this line of policy 
of the United States of America, which is a further 
gross violation of valid agreements on Germany 
and fundamental principles of international 
relations. 


U.S. Reply of September 29 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor to reply, on instructions 
from its Government, to the Ministry’s note of 
August 6, 1951, setting forth various charges 
about U.S. policy in Germany and the activities 
of the Sudeten population transferred to Germany. 
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The Embassy emphatically rejects the allegation 
that the U. S. Government is fostering militarism 
and irredentism in Germany. Such charges have 
no basis whatever in fact and the Embassy can 
only conclude that such completely unfounded 
charges are made for the sole purpose of endeavor- 
ing to mislead the peoples of Czechoslovakia and 
other countries. 

As indicated in the Embassy’s statement of No- 
vember 8, 1947, the objective of the U. S. au- 
thorities in Germany has been, and is, to bring 
about as soon as possible the assimilation of Ger- 
mans transferred from Czechoslovakia to the U.S. 
zone into the German economy and social struc- 
ture as well as the identification of their interests 
with those of Germany. This purpose is, of 
course, being accomplished in a democratic man- 
ner, permitting organizations among such persons 
seeking to protect or improve the welfare of mem- 
bers, and permitting also peaceful and orderly 
expression of views. 

The basic democratic principle of free expres- 
sion of views including those not concurred in by 
others is apparently not understood by the present 
Government of Czechoslovakia. Strict controls 
over freedom of speech such as are imposed on the 
people of Czechoslovakia do not accord with demo- 
cratic traditions on which the Federal Republic of 
Germany, as well as the Western occupying 
powers, is based. 

In pursuance of the policy of fostering the de- 
velopment of free and democratic institutions in 
Germany, the Occupation Statute of April 10, 
1949, was enacted. Under this statute the U. S. 
authorities no longer exercise control over the es- 
tablishment of organizations in the U. S. zone 
which engaged in political activity. The activities 
of such organizations are within the scope of the 
Constitution of the Federal Republic of eamene 
which became effective on May 22, 1949. This 
constitution does not provide for controls by a 
single totalitarian party, such as once existed in 
Nazi Germany and now exist in certain other 
countries. 

The Ministry has protested because Franz 
Bluecher, Vice Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, attended a meeting at Frankfort on 
July 1, sponsored by the Union of East German 
Compatriots, and made a statement described by 
the Ministry as “provocative.” 

The U.S. Government has found no evidence that 
Dr. Bluecher in his statement manifested “ag- 
gressive designs” as alleged by the Ministry and 
regrets that his remarks were distorted in this 
fashion. Dr. Bluecher spoke of the Charter of 
East German Compatriots adopted August 5, 
1950, and took as his principal thesis the follow- 
ing sentence from the charter: “We, the expellees, 
renounce all thoughts of revenge and retaliation 
and shall support with all our strength every en- 
deavor directed towards the establishment of a 
United Europe in which nations may live in free- 
dom from fear and force.” 
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The U.S. Government fails to understand how 
a speech based on the concept of “a united Europe 
in which nations may live in freedom from fear 
and force” which appears to accord with the in- 
terests and hopes of all European peoples, is con. 
sidered “provocative” and “aggressive” by the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

Steps are now being taken toward the ideal of 
such a united Resume oy various democratic Gov- 
ernments in Europe, including the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. This development is en- 
couraged by the U.S. Government as an important 
contribution to the stability, peace, and progress 
of Europe so that smaller nations can live in secu- 
rity and freedom, without fear of attacks and im- 
positions by powerful neighbors such as took place 
in Central Europe, prior to and during the last 
war, and again in Eastern Europe since 1945. 

The U.S. support of peaceful international co- 
operation in Europe provides a striking contrast 
to the apparent intent of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment as evidenced by the note under reference 
and other acts. By consistent distortion of facts, 
by attacking freedom of expression and informa- 
tion both at home and abroad, by seeking to pre- 
vent contact between the people of Czechoslovakia 
and other peoples of Europe whereby free interna- 
tional cooperation may be achieved, the Czecho- 
slovak Government is contributing not to peace 
but to increased international tension. Such ac- 
tions, in the view of this Government, are not in 
the interest of the people of Czechoslovakia or of 
Europe as a whole. 

Despite the accusations of the Czechoslovak 
Government that the policy of the United States 
and its allies is aggressive because consideration 
is being given to including German armed units 
in European defense forces, the reasons for the 
present strengthening of West European defenses 
is clear to all who objectively examine postwar 
developments. At the close of the war the United 
States and other Western countries, looking for- 
ward to a peaceful future after years of bloodshed, 
effectively demobilized their forces. 

In contrast the Soviet Union alone maintained 
vast numbers of men under arms. At the same 
time that country embarked on a policy of break- 
ing agreements designed to serve as the basis of 
future peace, initiated a policy of conquest and 
threatened European peace further by arming 
satellite regimes, including that established in 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 

The free countries of Europe, in cooperation 
with the United States, had no recourse therefore 
but to take measures for common defense. While 
undertaking such a program, however, the concept 
of a united Europe is not lost sight of but strength- 
ened. The Czechoslovak Government in abetting 
Soviet propaganda and tactics appears to stand 
firmly opposed to efforts of free countries to 
ensure their freedom and working peacefully 
together. 
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President Submits Report on 
U.S. Lend-lease Operations 


Message of the President to the Congress 
[Released to the press by the White House October 3] 


I am transmitting herewith the Thirty-second 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations, for 
the period from April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, 
inclusive. 

During the period covered by this report, a sup- 
plement to the Lend-Lease Settlement Arrange- 
ment of April 15, 1948, was signed with Brazil 
and final settlement commitments were signed with 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Mexico, while Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and El Salvador liquidated the amounts 
which were outstanding on their lend-lease ac- 
counts incurred within the terms of their respec- 
tive lend-lease agreements. 

The major development in lend-lease activities 
during this period was the resumption on January 
15, 1951,? of formal across-the-table negotiations 
with representatives of the U.S.S.R. In prepara- 
tion for these negotiations, the Secretary of State 
discussed with me the major points involved and 
I approved his recommendations, the objectives 
of which are: just and reasonable compensation 
to the United States for the civilian-type lend- 
lease supplies remaining on hand in the Soviet 
Union at the end of the war; the return to the 
United States, pursuant to a request submitted in 
accordance with the provisions of the master lend- 
lease agreement, of those defense articles trans- 
ferred to the U.S.S.R. under lend-lease procedures 
which I have determined to be useful to our Gov- 
ernment; and the payment by the U.S.S.R. of 
satisfactory compensation to United States owners 
of patented processes which are being used in the 
U.S.S.R. in oil refineries supplied under the lend- 
lease program. Despite the continued efforts of 
the United States negotiators to reach a satis- 
factory settlement, no substantial agreement on 
several of the major issues has yet been achieved. 
These negotiations are described more fully in 
the report itself. 

Other lend-lease activities during the period 
covered by this report include negotiations for 
settlements with other countries and, also, the 
management of fiscal, administrative, and policy 
matters arising from and related to the lend-lease 
settlements which already have been concluded 
with certain of our Allies of World War II. 


Harry S. TruMan 


Tue Wuire Hovsr, 
October 3, 1951 


71H. doe. no. 227. 
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U.S. and Bolivia Discuss 
Economic Problems 
[Released to the press October 5] 


Conversations about basic Bolivian economic 
problems of mutual interest to the United States 
and Bolivia, and related to the common defense 
effort, were resumed October 5. A committee of 
United States officials was appointed in April 1951 
to study, with a committee of Bolivian officials, 
the needs and possibilities of providing additional 
United States technical and financial assistance, 
public and private, in order to contribute to an 
increase in Bolivian production of strategic min- 
erals and to the development of increased agri- 
cultural and industrial production, but conversa- 
tions between the two committees were suspended 
in May. 

The members of the Department of State com- 
mittee appointed to resume the talks are Rollin S. 
Atwood, Acting Director, Office of South Ameri- 
can Affairs; Ambassador Merwin L. Bohan, U.S. 
representative on Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council; Clayton E. Whipple, Chief, Food 
and Natural Resources Division, Technical Co- 
operation Administration; and Wilfred Malen- 
baum, Chief, Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment Staff, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy. 

The members of the Bolivian committee are 
Ricardo Martinez Vargas, Ambassador to the 
United States; Luis Fernando Guachalla, Ambas- 
sador to the Organization of American States; 
Hector Ormachea, Special Ambassador ; and Juan 
Pefaranda, Minister-Counselor of the Bolivian 
Embassy. 


Trade Agreement With Peru 
To Be Superseded by GATT 


The trade agreement concluded between the 
United States and Peru in 1942 will be superseded, 
as of October 7, 1951, by the provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, to which 
Peru will become a contracting party on that date, 
the Department of State announced on October 3. 

Supersession of the 1942 agreement is provided 
for in an exchange of notes between the two Gov- 
ernments at Lima. The Peruvian note was signed 
on September 12 and the American reply on Sep- 
tember 28. 

Announcement that Peru had signed the Tor- 
quay protocol to the General Agreement on Sep- 
tember 7, and would become a contracting party 
on that date, was made on September 10. 

As was stated at that time, the concessions ex- 
changed by the two countries at Torquay in the 
General Agreement are of considerably wider cov- 
erage than those in the 1942 agreement. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1951, p. 493. 
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Support for U.N. Children’s Fund Urged 


Statement by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs > 


I very much appreciate the opportunity you 
have given me to appear in support of an authori- 
zation of $12,000,000 to be appropriated as a U.S. 
contribution to the U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (Unicer) for the fiscal year 
1952. The Senate has passed such a measure in the 
form of S. 2079, and I very much hope that it will 
have the support of this committee and of the 
House. 

I am sure that you are well acquainted with the 
background and work of this organization which 
has done a most constructive job over the last 4 
years. In Europe alone, it has helped more than 
15,000,000 children. Last year marked a turning 
point in the operations of the Fund when the 
General Assembly of the United Nations extended 
the life of the Fund until December 1953. A re- 
constituted 26-nation executive board, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the General Assembly, 
shifted emphasis away from Europe, where the 
primary purpose for which the Fund was estab- 
lished was rapidly being fulfilled. At the last 
meeting of the Fund’s executive board in May 
1951, allocations were approved for programs in 
22 countries, of which 5 were in Asia, 6 in Latin 
America, 8 in the Middle East, and 3 in Europe. 
For 5 of these countries, Iran, Libya, Turkey, 
Panama, and Trinidad, this action constituted the 
first assistance from the Fund, which brought the 
total of Unicer assisted countries and territories 
to 64. The needs of the children of underde- 
veloped countries are great and so is our interest 
in meeting them. We are concerned with their 
welfare, not only for humanitarian reasons, but 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
October 5 and released to the press on the same date. 
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also because we are aware of the fact that, as citi- 
zens of the future, they will carry tremendous 
responsibilities which they cannot hope to carry if 
their development is stunted and warped at this 
time. The social stability which the Children’s 
Fund is helping to develop is inseparable from 
the cause of world peace. 

The United States has taken the lead in respond- 
ing to the challenge of these needs by directly con- 
tributing $80,750,000 on behalf of the children of 
the world. This figure is exclusive of the U.S. 
share, in the amount of $23,400,000, of Unrra re- 
sidual assets made available to the organization at 
its inception. It is also exclusive of private con- 
tributions of $1,100,000 from U.S. sources. 

In June of this year, the last of the $75,000,000 
originally appropriated by the Congress was con- 
tributed to the Fund. This supplemented over 
$29,000,000 contributed directly to the Fund for 
its general purposes by other countries, and an 
amount, more than equal to these direct contribu- 
tions, made available by beneficiary countries. In 
terms of this total, the U.S. contribution of $75,- 
000,000 represented approximately one-third of 
the Fund’s resources. 

Also in June of this year, the amount of $5,- 
750,000 was appropriated for further contribution 
by the United States to the Children’s Fund. 
Other governments have made further direct con- 
tributions of approximately $3,600,000. When 
these funds are exhausted, there will be no further 
program for the Children’s Fund if United States 
support is not forthcoming, beyond the possible 
availability of an approximate $3,000,000 in addi- 
tional pledges by other governments—which 
pledges were undoubtedly made on the assumption 
that continued U.S. support would give the Chil- 
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dren’s Fund a strong and effective program which 
would have some hope of making an impact upon 
the tremendous needs to be met. The Fund’s only 
other significant resource is a balance of $7,000,000 
allocated for the children of China’s mainland 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, since which 
time the allocation has been suspended. The great 
need of China’s children has not been lessened by 
the present conflict in Asia, but I feel that the 
Children’s Fund should not give aid to any re- 
gime while it stands condemned by the United 
Nations as an aggressor and is engaged in armed 
conflict against the United Nations. 

The recommendation I am supporting today 
that the amount of only $12,000,000 be authorized 
for appropriation is realistic in the recognition 
that the impact of the defense effort on U.S. re- 
sources must be taken into account. The $80,- 
750,000, authorized and appropriated over 4 
years, from August 1947 through June 1951, rep- 
resents a contribution of $21,000,000 a year. In 
this perspective the $12,000,000 now requested to 
be authorized for contribution during the fiscal 
year 1952 represents a sizeable scale-down. 

In some quarters there is a feeling that we are 
somehow becoming increasingly involved in fi- 
nancial obligations to the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and special voluntary pro- 
grams, to the inter-American organizations, and 
to the smaller organizations to which we contrib- 
ute annually. The record does not support any 
such conclusion. In our preoccupation with par- 
ticular problems we sometimes forget that during 
the last 6 years, our financial support for these 
organizations has actually decreased in total. In 
1948, when U.S. support for Unrra was at its 
peak, we were contributing almost $1,700,000,000 
to these organizations. In 1947, the total was al- 
most $550,000,000. In 1948 it dropped to less than 
$122,000,000. In 1949, it was less than $130,500,- 
000 and in 1950 it was about $123,600,000. For 
the fiscal year 1951, it dropped to about $97,000,000. 

With respect to the terms under which the 
$12,000,000 requested to be authorized would be 
paid out, if appropriated—these terms are left 
to the determination of the President by the lan- 
guage of the bill under consideration. If the 
Congress approves this appropriation, the U.S. 
contributions will be made, in their timing, with 
a very definite regard to the urgency of the Fund’s 
need for money and in such a way as to give rea- 
sonable assurance that, even with respect to this 
year, we will not end up the year having made 
a contribution which represents more than one- 
third of the total governmental contributions made 
to the Fund’s work in the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952, including those contributions made by re- 
ceiving countries in the form of local services and 
currencies. We would attempt to do this in two 
ways. First, though contributing in advance of 
the receipt of contributions from other govern- 
ments, we would look closely at the status of 
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pledges from other non-beneficiary countries to 
see whether they gave assurance of materializing. 
Second, we would consider the status of contribu- 
tions by beneficiary countries as certified to by the 
Fund. We feel that, with regard to this year and 
prior to the taking of stock with respect to what 
we hope to give next year, this maximum of one- 
third should not be exceeded. 

Finally, I would like to observe that Katherine 
Lenroot, U.S. representative on the executive 
board of the Children’s Fund, is here with me 
today and will be glad to answer any questions 
and provide any information you may wish. I 
would like to take this opportunity to express our 
high regard for the service Miss Lenroot has 
rendered and is rendering to her Government in 
this capacity. As you know, she has recently re- 
tired as chief of the Children’s Bureau, and the 
U.S. Government has suffered a real loss inas- 
much as her great competence and understanding 
will no longer be available in that capacity. We 
therefore feel doubly gratified that we are to con- 
tinue to have the benefit of her services as U.S. 
representative on the Executive Board of the 
Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Chairman, the program you are considering 
here is one which, although not designed to offer 
direct aid or assistance to the United States, is of 

atest benefit to us for it demonstrates as noth- 
ing else can that we understand that the responsi- 
bility of world leadership calls for humanity as 
well as strength. If the United States continues 
to support this program, the countries of the 
world, particularly those who most closely com- 
are our behavior with that of our only competitor 
or world leadership, the Soviet Union, will under- 
stand that the tremendous defense effort which has 
been forced upon us does not sacrifice all to its 
purposes—and most certainly does not sacrifice the 
welfare of the world’s children. 


Korean Armistice Negotiations 


Message From Communist Commanders 
to U.N. Commander 


[OctroperR 3, 1951] 


Your letter of reply dated 27 September has been re- 
ceived.’ 

In your letter you again proposed anew to change the 
conference site which was previously proposed by you on 
6 September and already rejected by us in our letter dated 
11 September.* We consider it entire void of reason. 

To have Kaesong as the conference site was agreed upon 
by your side. The neutralization of the Kaesong area was 
established by mutual agreement, also following your pro- 
posal on 13 July. Since then, other than the accidental 
incident that occurred on 4 August and which was ex- 


1 BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 588. 
? Not here printed. 
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peditiously and realistically settled by us and considered 
satisfactory by your side, you have not raised any 
complaint concerning the neutralized condition of the 
Kaesong neutral zone. Since 22 August, the disruption 
of the armistice conference was caused only by your viola- 
tions of the Kaesong neutral zone, thus rendering it impos- 
sible for the conference to make progress. 

Because your side had admitted the incident of viola- 
tion of the Kaesong neutral area by the U.N.C. on 10 
September and had expressed your desire to responsibly 
settle the matter, we immediately proposed to resume the 
conference. 

The immediate problem, therefore, is to resume the 
Kaesong armistice conference at once and at the meeting 
to stipulate strict agreement regarding the neutralization 
of the Kaesong area, thus guaranteeing against future re- 
currence of such incidents of agreement violation. Branch 
details should not grow out from the main stem; there- 
fore, you should not propose the new problem of changing 
the conference site. Everybody will easily discover that 
you deliberately violated the neutrality of the Kaesong 
area. Even though this was proposed by yourself. 

By following your proposal in changing the conference 
site, how can it be guaranteed that you will not again 
proceed to violate when you desire to disrupt or break 
the negotiations, and would not the state of negotiations 
only become worse? 

Therefore, the unreasonable demand proposed by you, 
if it is not to create a threat, then it merely is to create 
new pretexts to continue to prolong the negotiations. Our 
sincere and responsible attitude toward the negotiations 
is known the world over. However, whether or not the 
negotiations could be immediately resumed and smoothly 
attain fruitful results, that could not be unilaterally de- 
cided by our side alone. 

It is very obvious that only if your attitude toward the 
negotiations is as sincere and responsible as ours, and not 
to have any thwarting branch issues, will the negotiations 
attain a reasonable conclusion which should have no diffi- 
culty whatsoever and which is the anxious hope of all the 
peoples of the combatant nations. 

Therefore, I once again propose that the delegations of 
both sides immediately resume the conference at Kaesong. 
At the first meeting following the resumption of the con- 
ference, an appropriate machinery should be established 
to stipulate the strict agreement concerning the neutrali- 
zation of the Kaesong area, and to assure its execution in 
order to benefit the progress of the armistice negotiations. 
Subsequent to your agreement, our liaison officers will 
meet your liaison officers to discuss the matter concerning 
the resumption of the conference at Kaesong by both dele- 
gations. 

Kim IL Sone, 
Supreme Commander, Korean People’s Army, 
PenG TEH-HUAI, 
Commander, Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


Message From the U.N. Commander 
to the Communist Commanders 


[Ocronrr 4, 1951] 


Generals Kim It Sone and PenG TEH-HUAI: 

Your letter to me, dated 3 October 1951, in answer to 
my letter to you dated 27 September 1951, has been re- 
ceived. 

I have already made clear to you my views regarding 
the unsuitability of Kaesong as a conference site. Events 
have proved that equality of movement and control has 
not been and cannot be assured there. Satisfactory con- 
ditions for the resumption of the armistice talks can only 
be insured by moving the conference site to an area which 
is not under the exclusive control of either side. 

Since you reject my suggestion to meet at Songhyon, I 
propose that our delegations meet at a site selected by you 
and acceptable to me approximately midway between our 
respective front lines where the armistice discussions can 
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be promptly resumed, under the conditions stated in my 
message to you of 27 September 1951. 


M. B. Ripeway, 
General, United States Army, 
Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command. 


Australia Will Augment 
Its Forces in Korea 


[Released to the press October 4] 


The Australian Prime Minister, Robert G. Men- 
zies, has just announced that Australia will make 
a further contribution to the U.N. Forces in 
Korea. This additional contribution will consist 
of a battalion of ground troops, thus doubling 
Australian infantry forces already in Korea. Aus- 
tralian naval and air units went into action as 
part of the U.N. Forces resisting aggression im- 
mediately following the attack upon the Republic 
of Korea. Shortly thereafter ground forces were 
also recruited and dispatched to Korea. 

The decision of the Australian Government to 
augment its forces is warmly appreciated by the 
Government of the United States as the Unified 
Command. This is a further demonstration of 
the determination of Australia to do its part as 
a member of the United Nations, in resisting ag- 
gression in Korea. 


International Materials Conference: 
Copper and Zinc Allocation Accepted 


The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference announced Septem- 
ber 28 that its member governments have accepted 
its proposals for the allocation of copper and zinc 
for the fourth quarter of 1951. Twelve countries 
are represented on the Committee. They are Aus- 
tralia, Belgium (representing Benelux), Canada, 
Chile, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. In accepting the 
Committee’s proposals, the Chilean Government 
has made one reservation which is explained 
below. 

The two plans of allocation have been for- 
warded to all interested governments for imme- 
diate implementation. 

Both plans deal with the distribution of pri- 
mary metal only ie., blister and refined copper, 
and slab zinc. 

The total estimated production available to the 
free world has been taken into account. The Com- 
mittee’s analysis of available information shows 
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that stated requirements of copper and zinc in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 exceed refinery or smelter 
production by approximately 100,000 metric tons 
of each metal (15.8 percent in the case of copper 
and 21.4 percent in the case of zinc). 

The Chilean Government accepted the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations with respect to 80 percent 
of the copper production of its large mines. With 
respect to the remaining 20 percent and the pro- 
duction of its small and medium mines it reserves 
the right to dispose of this tonnage without ref- 
erence to the allocation scheme. Notwithstandin 
this reservation, the Chilean Government state 
that it will give careful consideration wherever 
possible to the Committee’s recommendations. 

The allocations for each participating country 
are in the form of a “total entitlement for con- 
sumption”—the amount of primary metal which 
may be processed or consumed by the country con- 
cerned, either from domestic production or im- 
ports. They do not specify from which source 
or sources a country’s metal shall be obtained. 
tee wg countries will, therefore, be free 
to purchase from any source or sell to any desti- 
nation within their allocation, but it is suggested 
that, so far as possible, the normal patterns of 
trade should be followed. 

In accepting the plan, governments assume the 
responsibility for seeing that their allocations are 
not pone As this is the first international 
allocation of copper and zine, and it has not been 


announced before the beginning of the allocation 
period, some countries have stated that they will 
experience difficulties in implementing fully the 
allocations, although every effort will be made to 
do so. In the event that adjustments are neces- 
sary, these will be made in a subsequent period. 

The Committee has recommended that exports 
of semifabricated products be maintained at a 
level commensurate with the exporting country’s 
allocations of primary metal. 

In calculating the allocations, the Committee 
used consumption in 1950 as a basis. Special cir- 
cumstances of individual countries were taken into 
consideration, and the most recent estimates of 
production and requirements submitted by all in- 
terested governments were taken into account. Re- 
quirements for direct defense were given priority 
and some provision was made for requirements for 
strategic stockpiling. The remainder was allo- 
cated for essential civilian consumption. 

Nonmember governments were given an oppor- 
tunity to supplement the information submitted by 
them by oral representations to the Committee 
concerning their individual requirements. 

So that the current supplies of copper and zinc 
may be used to the best advantage, the Committee 
has recommended that countries adopt measures 
to eliminate unessential consumption and to en- 
courage substitution by materials not in short 


supply. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Regional Conference of Librarians (UNESCO) 


The Department of State announced on October 
2 that the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) Regional 
Conference of Professional Librarians on the De- 
velopment of Public Libraries in Latin America 
will convene at Sao Paulo, Brazil, October 3-12, 
1951. The United States delegates to this confer- 
ence are: 
Charles Gosnell, director, New York State Library, Albany, 
New York 
Andy G. Wilkison, librarian, United States Information 
Center, United States Embassy, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
The purpose of this conference, which has been 
called by Unesco, is to aid in the development of 
public libraries in Latin America. The Organiza- 
tion of American States and the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment are cooperating in its sponsorship. About 
60 delegates from Western Hemisphere nations 
are expected to participate, most of them leading 
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professional librarians interested in further ex- 
tending the services which public libraries have 
to offer. 

Agenda items include (a) regional development 
of public library services; (b) inter-American ac- 
tion for public libraries; (c) public library serv- 
ices for children; and (d) professional training 
for work in public libraries. 


Migration: 2d Conference 


The Department of State announced on October 
2 that the United States delegation to the second 
conference on migration which will convene today 
at Naples, Italy, is as follows: 


Chairman 

Robert West, Special Consultant to the Secretary on Mi- 
gration Affairs, Department of State 

Advisers 


Philip Arnow, Associate Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 
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Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern, Switzerland, (Resident at Geneva) 

Eleanor Finger, Labor Economist, Office of Labor Ad- 
visers, Economic Cooperation Administration 

Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Nations So- 
cial Affairs, Department of State 

Irwin M. Tobin, Deputy to the Special Consultant on Mi- 

gration Affairs, Department of State 


The purpose of this conference is to consider 
problems of excess populations in some countries 
of Europe and the need for additional manpower 
in other countries of Europe and elsewhere. 


Regional Conference on Trade 
Promotion (ECAFE) 


The Department of State announced on October 

2 that the Regional Conference on Trade Promo- 

tion of the Economic Commission for Asia and 

the Far East (Ecare) will convene at Singapore, 

ang 9-18, 1951. The U.S. delegation is as 
ollows: 


Delegates 


Eugene M. Braderman, co-chairman, Deputy Director, Far 
Eastern Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Emil E. Schnellbacher, co-chairman, Assistant Director, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


Advisers 


John Goodyear, American Consul, Singapore 

Joseph Rogatnick, American Vice Consul, Singapore 

Morris S. Rosenthal, President, Stein, Hall and Company, 
Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Rufus Burr Smith, Commercial Attaché, American Bm- 
bassy, Bangkok 

Victor B. Smith, Vice President, Sperry Division, General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


The purpose of this Conference is to provide 
both government commercial officials and nongov- 
ernment trade interests an opportunity to come 
together to suggest specific steps to strengthen 
trade promotion machinery and to increase trade 
both intra-regionally, and between Asia and the 
Far East and other parts of the world. 

This Conference is an ad hoc meeting for gen- 
eral discussion with a view to improving trade 
between nations. It is not a subsidiary body of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East; and no voting will take place. However, a 
report of its findings will be submitted to the 
eighth session of Ecare scheduled to convene at 
Rangoon in January. 

Agenda items include methods of improving 
trade-promotion machinery, including government 
trade and commercial representation abroad; 
problems of, and arrangements for, training trade 
wer iene. and need for, and availability of, mar- 

et information on prices and products for export 
from the region ; methods of expanding trade; and 
the impact of rearmament on trade in capital and 
consumer goods in the region. 
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Pan American Highway Congress 


The Department of State announced on October 
5 that the United States delegation to the fifth Pan 
American Highway Congress, which will convene 
at Lima, Peru, on October 8, is as follows: 


Chairman of the United States Delegation 


Delos W. Rentzel, Under Secretary for Transportation, 
Department of Commerce 

Special Congressional Delegate 

John J. Dempsey, Public Works Committee, House of 
Representatives 

Delegates 


Robert B. Brooks, Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hal Hale, Executive Director, American Association of 
State Highway Officials 

Edwin W. James, Chief, Inter-American Regional Office, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

H. H. Kelly, Office of Transport and Communications 
Policy, Department of State 


Technical Advisers 


Chester Cotton, Austin-Western Manufacturing Company, 
Aurora, II1. 

Ralph A. Moyer, Chairman, Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Paul Reinhold, President, American Roadbuilders Asso- 
ciation, 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Francis C. Turner, Assistant to Commissioner of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce 


The Pan American highway congresses, which 
were inaugurated at Buenos Aires in 1925, are 
official governmental meetings designed to permit 
highway authorities of the Americas an opportu- 
nity to consider mutual problems of road design, 
construction, maintenance, and traffic, and to make 
recommendations on all phases of highway devel- 
opment. The fourth congress was held at México, 
D.F., Mexico, September 15-24, 1941. 

The forthcoming congress is being convened by 
the Government of Peru and is also being spon- 
sored by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-Ecosoc) and the Organization of 
American States. It is expected that delegations 
from all the 21 American Republics will attend. 

The principal agenda items to be considered 
are highway engineering, including the planning, 
construction, improvement, and maintenance of 
highways; traffic, particularly matters referring 
to vehicles and drivers, safety factors, and traffic 
controls; highway economics, finances, adminis- 
tration, and legislation; highway education, liai- 
son, and publicity; and international matters, 
which include problems of the Pan American high- 
way system, uniform traffic regulations, and stand- 
ardization of American highway terminology. 

An exposition is scheduled to be held in con- 
junction with the congress in the new laboratory 
and warehouse buildings of the Peruvian Bureau 
of Roads located just outside of Lima on the North 
Pan American Highway. 
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World Meteorological Organization: 
(WMO): 2d Session 


The Department of State announced on October 
2 that Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, and President 
of the World Meteorological Organization (Wo), 
will serve as U.S. representative to the second ses- 
sion of the Wmo Executive Committee, which will 
convene at Lausanne, Switzerland, on October 3, 
1951. The other members of the United States 
delegation are: 


Alternate U.S. Representative 


Norman R. Hagen, Meteorological Attaché, American 
Embassy, London 


Advisers 


Donald Blaisdell, U.S. Representative for Specialized 
Agency Affairs, Geneva, Switzerland 

Norman A. Matson, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Dr. Reichelderfer was elected President of the 
World Meteorological Organization at the First 
Congress held at Paris, March 19-April 29, 1951. 
The World Meteorological Organization, which is 
in the process of becoming one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, is the successor to 
the International Meteorological Organization, a 
semiofficial body created about 75 years ago. 

The Executive Committee, which serves as the 
executive body of the Wo, has certain prescribed 
functions, including supervision of the execution of 
the resolutions of the World Meteorological Con- 
gress; providing technical information, counsel, 
and assistance in the field of meteorology ; study- 
-_ and making recommendations on any matter 
affecting international meteorology and the opera- 
tion of meteorological services; and administra- 
tion of the finances of the Organization. 

The first session of the Executive Committee 
was held at Paris, April 30-May 2, 1951, imme- 
diately following the adjournment of the First 
World Meteorological Congress. 
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General Manager of Exchange Program 
Authorized To Sign Working 
Agreement Letters’ 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1951. 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of 
State by section 4 of Public Law 73, 8ist Congress, and in 
accordance with the authority contained in Public Law 
355, 76th Congress (53 Stat. 1290) ; Public Law 402, 80th 





* Delegation of Authority 46, printed from 16 Fed. Reg. 
9822. 
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Congress (United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 6) ; Public Law 265, 81st 
Congress; Public Law 327, 81st Congress (Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of 1950); Title II, Public Law 535, 
8ist Congress (China Area Aid Act of 1950) ; and Public 
Law 861, 8lst Congress; the General Manager of the 
International Information and Educational Exchange 
Programs and his Deputy are hereby authorized to sign 
letters of working agreement with other government 
agencies concerning the details of projects under the 
international exchange of persons program. 


W. K. Scort, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


J. Burke Knapp Appointed 
to U.S.-Brazil Joint Commission 


On October 2, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President had appointed J. Burke 
Knapp to be the U.S. Commissioner on the Joint 
Brazit-U.S. Economic Development Commission 
under the Point Four Program with the personal 
rank of Minister. Mr. Knapp will succeed the late 
Francis Adams Truslow. 


* Butvetin of May 21, 1951, p. 814. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Oct. 1-7, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of 
the Special Assistant for Press Relations, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items 
marked (*) are not printed in the BULLETIN; 
items marked (7) will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


879 10/1 Dulles: Japan peace conference 
880 10/1 Czechoslovak exchange of notes 
8817 10/1 Voa program in Polish 
882* 10/1 Madge Lee Guard retires 
883 10/2 Executive Committee (Wmo) 
884 10/2 Regional conference (EcaFe) 
885 10/2 Knapp to U.S.-Brazil Commission 
8867 10/2 Panama credentials 
887* 10/2 Foreign Service changes 
888 10/2 Czechoslovak concessions suspended 
889 10/2 2d migration conference 
890 10/2 Unesco librarians conference 
891 10/3 Peru 1942 agreement superseded 

2 10/2 McGhee: oil problem 
893 10/3 Czechoslovak Sudeten problem 
8947 10/3 Correspondence with Rep. Flood 
895 10/2 McDermott: Stassen testimony 
896 10/4 Australia contributes to U.N. forces 
897* 10/5 Anniversary of Portugal 
8987 10/5 Thorp: land and the future 
899 10/5 Hickerson: funds for UNIcEF 
900* 10/5 Foreign Service changes 
901 10/5 Pan American Highway Congress 
902* 10/56 Exchange program 
903* 10/5 Visitors to U.S. 
904 10/5 Bolivian defense problems 
905 10/5 Acheson: unity and freedom 
9067 10/6 McGhee: mutual security 
907 10/5 Release requested on China policy 


transcript 
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September 21, 1951—October 11, 1951 
Security Council 


“Complaint of failure by the Iranian Govern- 
ment to comply with provisional measures indi- 
cated by the International Court of Justice (IC/) 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case.”—At a 
meeting on October 1 the Council voted 9-2 
(U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia) to place this item on the 
agenda at the request of the United Kingdom 
delegation. 

In the letter to the Council, dated September 
28, 1951, J. E. Coulson (U.K.) pointed out the 
following: (1) As a result of the application 
made to the Ics by his Government on May 26 
for interim measures of protection against the 
Iranian Empire in the case of the nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd., the 
Court had delivered on July 5 a 5-point order, 
which, inter alia, stated that the Governments of 
Iran and the United Kingdom each should ensure 
that no action or measures would be taken which 
might aggravate the situation or hinder the op- 
erations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; and 
which called for the establishment of a 5-man 
Board of Supervision composed of two members 
appointed by each of the said Governments and 
a fifth member from a third State chosen either 
by agreement of these Governments or by the 
President of the Court, to ensure that the opera- 
tions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company are 
carried on as they were prior to May Ist; that 
the Company’s operations should continue under 
the direction of its management subject to such 
modifications as may be brought about by agree- 
ment with the Board of Supervision. (2) The 
United Kingdom had immediately proclaimed full 
acceptance of the Court’s findings, but that the 
Iranian Government had rejected them and had 
now ordered the expulsion of all the remaining 
staff of the oil company in Iran to take effect Octo- 
ber4. (3) A draft resolution was enclosed, which 
set forth these facts and called upon the Govern- 
ment of Iran to conform with the provisional 
measures of the Court and to permit the remaining 
company staff of 350 to remain in Abadan. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) requested that the 
Council adopt the draft resolution submitted by 
his Government. He presented the historical 
background of the dispute and gave a brief review 
of the legal position, as well as stating the efforts 
of W. Averell Harriman, Personal Representative 
of President Truman, to assist in whatever way 
possible to facilitate the negotiations. 

Sir Gladwyn pointed out that it was his Gov- 
ernment’s view that 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 584. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


It is intolerable that one party to a matter laid before 
the International Court should be allowed to flout 
the Court’s findings and to impose unilaterally its own 
will in regard to this matter. ... 

The Government bases its whole policy on the United 
Nations Charter which, as we all know, lays down 
that the solution of international problems must, if 
possible, be solved by peaceful negotiations 


and that was why his Government has decided to 
bring the present dispute before the Security Coun- 
cil, “which is the appropriate body to deal with 
matters likely to endanger international peace and 
security.” 

He stated that his Government did recognize 
“the principle of the nationalization of the oil 
industry in Iran” and was willing to negotiate a 
settlement with the Iranian Government on that 
basis. In answer to the statements made by the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavian delegates that this com- 
— dealt with matters essentially within the 

omestic jurisdiction of Iran and was not within 
the competency of the Security Council, he pointed 
out that 


in the finding on interim measures which the Court 

gave last July, it indicated very clearly that His 

Majesty’s Government had a case which was at least 

prima facie internationally justiciable and not 

therefore a mere matter of domestic jurisdiction. ... 
In closing, he stated “Given a minimum of good 
will, there is absolutely no reason why an arrange- 
ment entirely satisfactory to both sides should not 
be worked out, and worked out quickly.” 

The members agreed that adoption of the agenda 
in no way determined that the Council was compe- 
tent to consider the problem. It would be neces- 
sary to hear both parties to the dispute before this 
question of competency could be determined. 

Dr. Ali Gholi Aradalan (Iran), who was invited 
to the Council table to participate in the debate, 
expressed surprise that the United Kingdom had 
brought its complaint before the Council, but said 
that Iran would present its case in the Council. 
Therefore, he requested an adjournment pending 
arrival of accredited representatives from Iran. 
The Council agreed to an adjournment of approxi- 
mately 10 days. Dr. Mohammed Mosadeq, Prime 
Minister of Iran, and other members of his delega- 
tion arrived in New York on October 8, and, at 
his request, the next Council meeting was sched- 
uled for October 15. 

India-Pakistan Question—Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, the United Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, and his staff returned to New York 
on September 28 after spending approximately 
24 months on the subcontinent conferring with 
representatives of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan. 
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The Security Council, in a resolution adopted 
March 30, instructed the United Nations repre- 
sentative, after consultations with the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, to effect the demili- 
tarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
on the basis of the two United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan (Unicre) resolutions 
of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949, and to 
report back to the Council within 3 months if 
he was unable to effect such demilitarization or 
secure the agreement of the parties concerned. 
Dr. Graham’s report will be submitted to the 
Council some time this month. 


General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee—The 14-mem- 
ber Committee, established under the Uniting for 
Peace resolution, completed its work October 3 
with the adoption, without formal vote, of its 
report to the sixth session of the General Assem- 
bly. The report includes the recommendations 
of the three subcommittees on political, economic, 
and financial and military measures, together with 
the conclusions reached by the whole committee 
regarding collective measures to resist aggression. 

The Chairman, Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz 
(Brazil) commented that the report of the mili- 
tary subcommittee was “essentially an inquiry 
into methods, procedures, and techniques which 
may guide United Nations action in coordinating 
and integrating the resources of member states in 
the event of a breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion.” It was “not a plan or blueprint for any 
specific action against any specific aggression.” 
“It is not directed against any state or group of 
states, however different their political and juri- 
dical conceptions may be from those shared by 
the majority of the member states.” The under- 
lying theme of the report was “peace,... 
through security and cooperation between 
member states.” 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine has been meeting with representa- 
tives of the Arab States and Israel in Paris since 
September 13 in an attempt to reach a permanent 
solution of the Palestine problem. The Chair- 
man, Ambassador Ely E. Palmer (U. S.), sub- 
mitted the Commission’s mediatory proposals to 
the Arab States—Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria—on September 17 and to Israel on Septem- 
ber 21. Although both delegations have ex- 
pressed their ceotioens to cooperate with the Com- 
mission, no formal reply from either side has as 
yet been received by the Commission to these pro- 

osals. These proposals, consisting of a pream- 
bie and five articles, were made public on Sep- 
tember 24, and briefly, include the following: 


1. The preamble calls for an affirmation from 
the 5 countries to respect their undertakings as 
signatories of the armistice agreements and as 
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members of the United Nations. 2. The 5 articles 
suggest (a) mutual agreement to cancel war- 
damages claims; (6) repatriation by Israel of a 
certain number of Arab refugees; (c) agreement 
by Israel to pay a global sum for compensation to 
refugees not repatriated, which sum is to be de- 
termined by the United Nations; (d) mutual 
agreement on the release of blocked bank accounts, 
to be payable in sterling; and (e) revision or 
amendment of the armistice agreements including 
territorial adjustments; formation of an interna- 
tional water authority for the Jordan and Yarmuk 
Rivers; a free port at Haifa; border regulations 
with special attention to access to Holy Places; 
common narcotics and contraband controls; ar- 
rangements to facilitate the general economic de- 
velopment of the area including resumption of 
communication and economic relations between 
Israel and neighbors. 


Economic and Social Council 


Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor—This 
Committee, which was set up by the International 
Labor Organization in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at the twelfth session of Ecosoc, 
began its first meeting on October 8 in Geneva. 
The members are Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (In- 
dia), Chairman; Paal Berg, former Chief Justice 
of the Norwegian Supreme Court; and Felix Ful- 
gencio Palavicini, former Mexican Ambassador 
to England, France, and Italy. 

In order to obtain the various documents and 
publications for the Committee which were men- 
tioned during the debate on this subject at the 
twelfth session of Ecosoc, the Secretary-General 
addressed letters to Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Mexico, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and the United States, and also 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. As of September 13, replies had been 
received from Chile, France, Poland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Ircrvu. The 
text of these replies, together with certain docu- 
ments received from the Governments of France, 
United Kingdom, and the United States have been 
submitted to the Committee for study. In addi- 
tion, the Committee will have before it the re- 
cently issued report of the Ircru on Soviet slave- 
labor policies and activities. The report estimates 
that there are between 10 to 20 million persons in 
the Soviet slave camps. In its detailed presenta- 
tion of the operation of the Communist slave- 
labor system, the report depends upon two chief 
sources of information : the Soviet law code itself, 
and reports from the thousands of persons who 
have escaped from these slave camps. 
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Aid to Foreign Countries 
Support for U.N. Children’s Fund urged 


American Republics 

BOLIVIA: To discuss economic problems with 
U.S. officials .. 

BRAZIL: US. delegation to UNEsco regional con- 
ference of professional librarians ... . 

Pan American Highway Congress to convene. . 

PERU: Trade —— to be rose badd 
Game... 


Arms and Armed Forces 
Australia to send additional forces to Korea 
Asia 
CHINA: Release of round-table discussions 
requested . 
Communist China: US. policy of nonrecogni- 
tion, statement by Philip C. Jessup ° 
IRAN: Right of U.N. to consider oil dispute 
JAPAN: 
Peace treaty viewed as step in march toward 
peace (Dulles) . . . 
Summary of Pacific treaty developments . 


OREA: 
Additional forces from Australia . . 
Resumption of armistice negotiations pro- 


posed . 
MALAYA: Regional conference on trade pro- 
motion (EcCAFE) . , 
The oil problem in the Middle East (McGhee). 
RUSSIA: —— of second atomic bomb 
(Short). . rae 


Atomic Energy and Suimdiius ciiaiadiiilite 
Explosion of second atomic bomb in US.S.R. 


Australia 
Prime Minister announces contribution of addi- 
tional forces in Korea . > 


Communism 
Czechoslovakia and U.S. Government exchange 
notes on Sudeten German population 
US. policy of nonrecognition of Communist 
a 
U.S. rejects Czech charges in note concerning 
refugee train. .. 


Congress 
Legislation listed . 


Europe 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Notes exchanged on Sudeten German popula- 
tion .. . = 
Trade concessions on imports suspended ‘ 621 
U.S. rejects charges in note concerning refugee 
train. . 624 
ITALY: U.S. delegates at 2d conference on mi- 
gration .. 635 
SWITZERLAND: US. ‘delegation to 2d session of 
Wmo Executive Committee. .. 637 


Human Rights 
Freedom keeps the future open ...... 610 


Information and Educational Exchange Program 
General Manager authorized to sign letters of 
working agreement with other governments. 637 


International Meetings 
Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee (Imc) aes al- 
location of copper and zinc . . 
US. delegations: 
2d conference on migration " 
2d session of Wmo Executive Committee . 4 
Pan American Highway Congress to convene . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 
The oil problem in the Middle East (McGhee). 
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Presidential Documents 
CORRESPONDENCE: President’s message to 
Congress on lend-lease operations . . . 


State, Department of 

ATPOINTMENTS: J. Burke Knapp appointed to 
U.S.Brazil joint commission . . 

General manager of IE program authorized. to 
sign working agreements with other coun- 
tries . . 

Regional conference on trade promotion (Beare). 

Statements regarding Stassen testimony 


Strategic Materials 

Bolivian and US. officials to increase industrial 
production. .. 

Imc Committee proposes allocation ‘of. copper- 


lead-zinc .. 
The oil problem in the Middle East (McGhee). ‘ 
Right of U.N. to consider ‘ate! eet 
(statement by Austin) 


Technical Cooperation and catia 


POINT 4: J. Burke Knapp ee to US. 
Brazil joint commission. . . : 


Trade 
GATT: 
Proposal for severance of obligation between 
Czechoslovakia and U.S. — 
Supersession of agreement with Peru . 
U.S. suspends trade concessions on Czech im- 


ports . 

President submits report to ‘Congress on ‘lend- 
lease operations : 

Regional conference on trade promotion '(ECAFE) . 


Transportation 
U.S. rejects Czech charges in note arrears 
refugee train . ‘ 


Treaties and Other aetcetiiiaeaa Agreements 
JAPAN: 
Peace treaty, summary of developments 
Peace treaty viewed as — in march toward 
peace (Dulles) > ome ia 


United Nations 
—— relating to armistice negotiations in 
orea. 

SECURITY COUNCIL: Right ‘of UN. to consider 
Iranian oil dispute (Austin) ¥ 
Support for U.N. Children’s Fund urged . . 

UNESCO: US. delegates to regional conference 
of professional librarians : ° 

U.S. in the U.N, (biweekly summary) . 
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